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Moiré Muff. 


See illustration on double page. 

Tus muff is lined with black satin, and cover- 
ed with moiré, which is arranged in puffs. Be- 
tween the middle two puffs the muff is encircled 
by a jet band, On each side are two frills of 


startling result? If womankind dotes on jet | aside? If warmth and comfort, elegance and 
at present, why must it lose its glamour, in the | sense, all meet in the long cloak or Ulster, why 
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THE WHIRLIGIG OF FASHION. 


THOSE who affect to despise the fashions and 


course of a few seasons at most? “Is not a thing | cut it short? Why sacrifice the rich effects 
their caprices do not realize, perhaps, how 


of beauty a joy forever? If curling bangs soft- | of cardinal and old gold to bottle green? No 
much they are indebted to them for the pleasures | en the face, lend an air of youthfulness to some | doubt there is a reason in the nature of things 
of the eye and of the esthetic sense. The tend- | countenances, and add an element of pictur- | for this variability besides the fact that human 
ency of all fashions is toward the ideal costume, | esqueness to others, why should they be brushed | nature loves change, 











or at least it is a grop- 
ing in that direction, 
however misled ; each 
new one is a sort of 
experiment to deter- 
mine if it may not be 
better fitted to the 
exigencies of taste 
and comfort than the 
last. The constantly 
increasing beauty of 
fabrics, of ornament- 
al devices, is due in 
great measure to the 
demands of fashion, 
which daily requires 
new material to work 
in, and the fashions 
of an age might be 
said to show the mor- 
al and social condi- 
tion of the times 
when they reigned, 
to be an epitome of 
their history, since in 
those of every race 
and epoch may be 
found something in- 
dicative of the tem- 
peraments, standards, 
and circumstances of 
the people who origi- 
nated or wore them, 
something typical of 
their mental. and 
financial plight,some- 
thing descriptive of 
their climate and cul- 
ture. But as we do 
not see the fashions 
of our day in the 
perspective which 
idealizes those of our 
ancestors, they natu- 
rally seem to a re- 
flecting mind at times 
to be trivial and with- 
out excuse. Why, 
we may ask, if the 
clinging skirt em- 
bodied the esthetic 
idea and satisfied our 
artistic instincts yes- 
terday, should we be- 
come bouffant  to- 
day? If imitation 
laces merited our just 
contempt last year, 
why do we lend them 
our favor just now? 
Are we wrong in de- 
nouncing imitations, 
or right in counte- 
nancing cheap lux- 
uries? If shirring is 
too sweet for any- 
thing, why shall it 
abdicate for . box- 
pleating, double or 
single? If the other 
day nobody’s ward- 
robe was complete 
without an alpaca 
gown, why should it 
need the efforts of a 
Lady Bective to bring 
it into good repute 
and society? Why 
wear flowers inside 
our bonnets to-day, 
and laugh at the 
freak to-morrow, hav- 








double moiré, wired 
along the edge to 
keep them extended, 
and studded with jet 
beads. The sides are 
edged with full frills 
of Spanish lace, and 
finished with pendent 
bows of moiré ribbon, 


Satin and Lace 
Muff. 

See illustration on dou- 
ble page. 

Tus muff is lined 
with red satin, and 
covered with jetted 
net laid over black 
satin. It is bordered 
on each side with a 
black satin puff, and 
trimmed with full 
frills of Spanish lace, 
and satin frills which 
are veiled with jetted 
net. Chenille and jet 
tassels hang from 
the sides. 


Satin Merveil- 
leux and Spanish 
Lace Corsage. 
See illustration on dou- 
ble page. 

Tus corsage with 
demi-long sleeves is 
made of black Span- 
ish lace over black 
satin. It is furnish- 
ed with vest fronts 
of pink satin mer- 
veilleux, which are 
crossed by double 
lace, and 
trimmed with a scarf 
of like material that 
is knotted on the 
right side, 


rows of 


Velvet and Satin 
Merveilleux An- 
tique Corsage. 
See illustration on dou. 
ble page. 

TuIs corsage is 
made of garnet vel- 
vet, with a plastron 
of garnet satin mer- 
veilleux. It is short 
on the sides, forming 
a deep point in the 
front and back, and is 
bordered with white 
] ce, The sleeves 
are composed of two 
deep puffs of satin 
merveilleux sepa- 
rated by a _ velvet 
band which is bor- 
dered with lace at 
the top and bottom, 
and are completed by 
a deep velvet cuff 
that is bordered with 
similar lace. The 
stiff flaring collar of 
white linen is border- 
ed with lace insertion 
and edged with lace, 


the ends of which 
ing relegated them extend along the 
to the outside? If sides of the heart- 
plaids were pleasing 


effects, why banish 
them from sight for 
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shaped opening and 
meet under a bow 


with long ends of 
a few years, only to Fig. 1.—Brocape axp Pivusn Visitinc Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Page Fig. y.—Satin Serce Croak.—Bacx.—[ For Front, garnet satin ribbon 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 3-9. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 Paces. 


Harrer’s Younc Peopce A. 111, published 
December 13, offers its readers a pleasant fore- 
taste of Christmas in a story by Mus. MARGA- 
RET EyvrinGe, entitled “ Lady Kags,” with an 
admirable illustration by Sot. EYTinGE, JUN. 
This is followed by a very attractive article, en- 
titled “ The Fairy Fungi,” with six illustrations 
by the author, Mes. Sovwte B. Herrick. Fin- 
my Brown relates, with the help of an illustra- 
tion, another of his remarkable efforts, this time 
nearly successful, to please his elders. The cur- 
rent chapter of “ Talking Leaves,” illustrated, is 
very entertaining ; while the shorter sketches and 
porms display characteristic brightness and origi- 
nality. Among them is an interesting article by 
Mrs. Hfer.en S. CONANT, on “ Zhe Children of 
the Lantomime,” with two brilliant illustrations. 
For very little readers there is a page of merry 
Jingles, illustrated. 











HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR CHRISTMAS. 


The CuHRistTMAS NUMBER of Harrrr’s 
YOuNG PROPLE, profusely illustrated, and filled 
with the most attractive holiday reading matter, 
will be published December 20. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, per year...... $1 50 
HARPER'S tT EF MOMs ns: vayiensee.0sse 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR Anp 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE iy aiemaltiaiadce ‘> 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAR 





PER’S WEEKLY. 

An EIGHY?-vaGe ILLUSTRATED SurPLEMENT, 
containing the conclusion of Mx. HARDY’s fas- 
cinaling story, 


“BENIGHTED TRAVELLERS,” 
with other entertaining matter, is issued gratui- 
tously with the Number of Harver’s WEEKLY 
Sor December 17. 


== 


CHRISTMAS—PAST AND 
PRESENT. 

= MERRY Christmas and a happy New 

_ Year.” Shall we ever grow tired of 
the kindly greeting? Our finest friend has 
no finer salutation, and the market-man in 
his bower of paper roses, the grocery boy 
stamping stiffened feet at the area door, 
the cook finshed with responsibility over 
the heaped-up tables of her kitchen, the 
little crossing sweeper blowing blue fingers 
of desire, pronounce the cheerful benedic- 
tion as with no ultimate thought of gain. 
Nay, before the day begins, has not the 
sound thereof roused us reluctantly from 
exhausted slumbers, as in the chill De- 
ecember darkness the tittering, whispering, 
rapturous children tiptoe about to feel the 
bulging stockings it is yet too early to see? 
Yea, even for days and days before this top 
and crown of days, have not all the news- 
papers been exclaiming in the very fattest 
and blackest of capital letters that every 
shop in the city has more beautiful, more 
various, more abundant, and more preposter- 
ously cheap holiday presents than every oth- 
er? And.have not these glorified streets, 
these enchanted marts, these dazzling wares, 
these hurrying, smiling, eager crowds, been 
erying out over and over again, “ Wish you 
a merry Christmas and a happy New Year”? 

No, plainly, Christmas is a fashion that 
will never go out. And yet it is a fashion 
that has greatly changed within the mem- 
ory of middle age. The Puritans left it re- 
ligiously behind them when they packed 
up their carefully assorted traditions for 
transportation. No profane wassail, or 
Druidical mistletoe, or pagan custom of 
gift-giving, or heathenish Yule, eneumber- 
ed them. And if perchance the scholarly 
VANE sent out an early copy of the poems 
of Mr. JoHN MILTON to his well-remember- 
ed friends in the new settlements of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, we may be sure that the “ Ode 
on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity” was 
very seldom read. In New England, there- 
fore, gentle Christmas went long unrecog- 
nized, and it is only the present generation 
which has really done it fit honor, with mu- 
sic, and rejoicing, and incense of the fresh 
woods in breath of hemlock and mosses and 
pine, 

Wherever the Establishment took root, 
however, or wherever the Roman Catholic 
element was strong, or the great German 
stream flowed into the New World reser- 
voirs, there the Christmas feeling came also. 
In New York, and Virginia, and the South, 
was vast hospitality of eating and drink- 
ing, some exchange of gifts, and a limited 
church-going. Yet here again it is only 
this generation which sees Christmas as the 
universal holiday, the general festival taken 
out of the pale of Catholic or Episcopal pos- 








session, and made the property of all sects, 
as of all ranks and no ranks. 

But in South and North alike Christmas 
past was a narrow and self-seeking spirit as 
compared with Christmas present. Christ- 
mas past, roused perhaps by the gentle 
praise of IrvinG, made family feasts, re- 
joiced the children of the household with 
gifts, tanght the elders to look back and 
sigh for the bounteous merry -making of 
the olden time. But Christmas present, of 
which DICKENS was the great apostle, and 
for whose coming he made the way straight, 
is the spirit of unselfish kindness. Every 
year the churches are more beautiful, but 
the gorgeous fruitage of the trees that grow 
in their vestries is for the children who 
would have no Christmas else. Every year 
the shops are more splendid, and wealth 
and love give costlier gifts to their own, 
but every year, also, more men and women 
save something from the sum to be spent on 
kin and friend for those who can claim only 
the human tie for remembrance. Every year 
more ragged school-children, and newsboys, 
and boot-blacks, and sufferers in hospitals, 
and patient folk in alms-houses, and long 
hopeless inmates of asylums and prisons, are 
remembered in kinduess. Every year more 
hard-worked men and women get the brief 
holiday for their homely uses. Every year 
there is more friendliness in the air. 

So it seems that the true Christmas, like 
the kingdom of heaven, of which, indeed, it 
is a part, is within us. It is the hour of 
charitable thought and active service. It is 
our season of vision, when eyes are anointed 
to see how beautiful a thing is Happiness, 
and how easy it is to bestow it. To most 
of us, indeed, an underlying sadness must 
deepen a little by contrast with the exter- 
nal joy. We think of those past Christmas- 
es of our youth, each of which in turn was 
to have seen us great, or rich, or famous, or 
noble, or happy, with the fulfillment of some 
desire which was never to be satisfied. We 
think of the friends whose greeting was the 
best of Christmas to us, and whose voices 
we shall no more hear. Filling the chil- 
dren’s stockings, we long unutterably for 
the child who was to grow up ouly in the 
life to come. But these aspirations, ambi- 
tions, loves, are not dead. Let us not try 
to forget, but give them all a place at our 
Christmas fire, rich, very rich, in what we 
have, richer in what we fancy we have lost. 





(Begun in Hanven’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 


A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
v. 

Tuts business of the private theatricals made 
it easy for Mrs. Trevylyan to propose to Rose 
the propriety of studying elocution. She could 
see no other way in which to attack those vices 
of pronunciation which were so in the way of 
any success, either social or intellectual. For al- 
though no city and no State is without its local rus- 
ticity in the way of accent—although Boston peo- 
ple have their twang, and although New-Yorkers 
say “byerd” for bird, and “ pote” for poet, and 
“Ffthavnu” for Fifth Avenue, and the Philadel- 
phians talk about “ cyanes” and “ cyars,” and 
call their respected progenitors “payh” and 
“mayh,” yet there is a worse fault than all these, 
and that is the adding of an “r” to every word 
ending in “a,” and also giving “r” an unnecessa- 
ry agency in “scorn,” such as saying “ scourne.” 
All this, which we indefinitely and perhaps im- 
properly call Western pronunciation, Rose had to 
a terrible degree. She also used the word “ real” 
quite too often, as “ rea) pleasant,” “real nice,” 
“ real elegant,” all of which made Mrs. Trevylyan 
feel as if rusty scissors were being pushed into 
herears. The lesser elegancies of course escaped 
her. These could only come with time and prac- 
tice. 

So Mrs. Trevylyan sent for Professor Paton, an 
Englishman, whose neat and finished speech made 
her perfectly happy, and begged of him to obliter- 
ate the ruggedness of this provincial speech. 

“T call it continental speech,” said the profess- 
or. “It is all over your great country, madam.” 

“How do you hope to change it?” said Mrs. 
Trevylyan. 

“ By the reading of the best authors in class 
after me, by the study of music, and particularly 
by the study of the Italian language, that liber- 
ates the throat.” 

“Oh dear! poor Rose! She can not do all 
that this winter,” said Mrs. Trevylyan. 

“Tf she is quick, she will soon begin to talk 
like me,” said the professor, laughing. “I catch 
the girls imitating me very often.” 

“IT could wish for nothing better,” said Mrs. 
Trevylyan ; but she felt very hopeless. 

She had underestimated the vigor of her 
niece. Rose was soon at work at Italian and 
music, and never missed a day at Professor Pa- 
ton’s class, nor her beloved horseback rides, nor 
her attendance at Fanny Grey’s sewing circle, nor 
her ready and affectionate devotion to her aunt. 
She was full of the ichor of youth, and New York 
was exactly the fall cup of which she loved to 
drink. She found that blissful excitement which 
makes work easy in a highly charged atmosphere, 
where every one is at work and in motion, as in 
the great city, whose pulses beat quickly and 
deeply. She had not yet learned, poor girl, how 
tremendous a strain it was to be upon her nerves, 
or how she might yet pay for this overwork 
in after-days—in headache, in sleepless nights, 
and in weary years of nervous prostration. All 








was bright before her, excepting one lingering re- 
gret, almost a pain. 

Where was Jack Townley ?—her only friend 
in New York, as she had looked forward to her 
first winter. Where was the man with the deli- 
cate face, the strong arm, the unerring aim, the 
splendid seat across country? Where was her 
hero? He had been kind to her on the prairie; 
he had looked love, if he had not spoken it; he 
had called her a “ prairie flower,” and other nice 
names. He had told her many a time and oft 
that when she came to New York he should be 
the first one to greet her. She knew that he was 
in town, for she heard his name every day. But 
he had not answered her note, and he had not 
called. Amid all her work, amid all her new 
emotions and excitements, this thought would 
come back, and it poisoned her pleasures. 

She was glad that he had not seen her at Mrs. 
Mortimer’s, for she was now conscious that she 
looked badly then, She was glad he had not 
seen her mistakes at the lunch--that dreadful 
lunch—where those girls had grinned like fiends. 
But she looked better now.’ She had wondered 
why he was not at the hunt, why she had not 
met him on the Avenue, or at Mrs. Mortimer’s 
subsequent evenings. Why? 

Her first ball, however, was approaching, for 
Mrs. Mortimer, who never put her hand to the 
plough but she advanced it through the fur- 
row, had seen to it that Rose was asked to the 
Patriarchs, and to the F.C. D. C., and to all the 
best of the private balls. She was also down for 
one of Arthur Amberley’s little dinners, and Mrs. 
Mortimer was to chaperon her. When she was 
dressed for her first ball in one of Connelly’s best 
and simplest ingenu dresses, with her rounded 
arms covered with long tan-colored gloves near- 
ly to the shoulder, with her superb hair braided 
in a knot at the back of her head, she looked 
like anything but the girl from Chadwick’s Falls. 
She was conscious herself that a graceful beauty 
stood before the cheval-glass, and four bouquets 
claimed her attention. 

Alas! not one had the card she wanted to see; 
not one said “Mr. John Townley.” But when 
Mrs. Trevylyan put a pretty fan at her side, with 
her initials painted on it under the guise of a 
daisy chain, added a delicate handkerchief to put 
in her almost inaccessible pocket, and kissing her 
cheek, said, “ You are very becomingly dressed, 
dear Rose,” the pleasant feelings overcame the 
disagreeable ones. 

Mrs. Mortimer called in her carriage at eleven 
o’clock to take Rose to her first ball at Delmon- 
ico’s. 

By this time Rose had become a sensation. 
Her mingled beauty and mistakes, her failures 
and her successes, Sidonie’s attacks and Fanny 
Grey’s partisanship, besides the quiet indorsement 
of Mr. and Miss Amberley, and the carefully pre- 
pared report—partly Arthur Amberley’s mischief 
—that she was a great heiress, had given the 
name of Rose Chadwick a certain prominence at 
the clubs and in social circles. The wildest ru- 
mors were afloat. Some people said that she 
owned a silver mine, and that, next to the Baron- 
ess Burdett-Coutts, she was the richest woman in 
the world. Others said that she had saved the 
lives of three hunters who were attacked by griz- 
zly bears. Others said that she was an utter no- 
body, whom Mr. Chadwick had picked up in the 
streets of San Francisco; that he had no money, 
but was an adventurer, a gambler, and a sot; 
that Mrs, Trevylyan was a wonderfully credulous 
woman to take her at all, etc.,ete. (Of the pro- 
spective fortune there were grave doubts ; and as 
the reader has a right to look behind the scenes, 
it must be acknowledged that Mr. Chadwick’s 
fortune was, like many another American for- 
tune, very apt to swing like a pendulum from bad 
to good, and from good to very bad.) 

But here was a very pretty girl, now well dress- 
ed, an excellent dancer, and under the most fash- 
ionable chaperonage, on the threshold of her first 
ball; and as Lander’s delicious strains filled the 
room, two or three partners dashed forward to 
claim her hand, 

Whatever might be the future of Rose, that first 
hour was full of delirious delight, and she was 
not aware until she had completed her third dance 
that Jack Townley was in the ball-room. 

Everything faded before her eyes, and home 
came back. Those long -and delightful rides 
across the prairie; her father, and Fountain, and 
her dear dogs; and Jack, whom they had taken 
care of when he was ill—Jack, who had been so 
kind and so familiar a presence ! 

She darted from her seat, and almost ran to 
where Jack Townley stood with a group of young 
men, and holding out her hand, said : 

“Oh, Mr. Townley, have you forgotten me? 
How glad I am to see you !” 

Jack Townley turned pale. He saw in a mo- 
ment how this story would be told, and how he 
should be laughed at at the Union Club; but he 
responded, of course, politely, and offering his arm, 
started for a promenade round the room. 

Mrs. Mortimer was talking with the lady next 
to her when Rose made this sudden departure, 
and did not notice the frightful faux pas until it 
was almost too late to remedy it. 

But she was a great society general. She there- 
fore quickly did the best she could. Reading the 
scorn and laughter in her neighbor’s eyes, she 
immediately left her seat, and walking toward 
Rose and Mr. Townley, she said, gayly : 

“Oh, Mr. Townley, I am so glad Rose caught 
you! I wanted to insure your presence at the 
dinner I am to give her on Wednesday week—and 
you are always in such request. Now you will 
be sure and come? It was so thoughtful of 
Rose”—with this she gave poor Rose a pinch 
which meant “ Keep your mouth shut,” and went 
on, “ After you and Rose have finished your walk, 
bring her to me; for she can not half keep her 
engagements.” 

And thus talking, and walking half round the 
room with the pair, Mrs. Mortimer covered Rose’s 





mistake with the large mantle of her own impe- 
rial social position, and retired to her seat, with 
her heart beating, and with the determination to 
give Rose a good scolding for her impulsive 
action. 

Jack Townley belonged to the large class of 
deliberate snobs who are only to be reached by 
the sense of what is useful to themselves. He 
had liked Rose very well on the prairie, but he 
did not particularly care to meet her at Delmon- 
ico’s. He was engaged, too, in a very engrossing 
flirtation with Mrs. Morella, a married belle, whose 
smiles were only given to the favorites of fash- 
ion. He was, however, a gentleman, and a man 
with many attractive qualities, His fine, delicate 
face and tall, slender figure, his quiet, elegant 
manners, all covered physical courage and manly 
qualities which had made him respected on the 
prairies. Rose was to be forgiven if he had 
touched her young heart. There were few wo- 
men who did not find him fascinating, the more 
so that his own want of heart left him always in 
possession of his intellect. 

He saw through the ruse of Mrs. Mortimer, and 
thanked and respected her for her brave res- 
cue of her young charge, and for the possibility 
which she gave to him of refuting the sarcastic 
statements which Dicky Smallwood might make 
at the club of the impulsive rush of the young 
lady. 

There was therefore nothing before Jack Town- 
ley but to walk and dance with Rose, although he 
did not answer her beseeching eyes as she pointed 
out two or three vacant places on her card. 
Pleading his own engagements, he left her with 
Mrs. Mortimer, and returned to the quiet corner 
where Mrs. Morella sat—already with a black 
cloud on her brow, for his interrupted allegiance 
had infuriated her—and noticed poor Rose no 
more. Rose passed the rest of the evening in a 
dream, Dicky Smallwood took her out, and told 
her all about Jack Townley’s flirtation with Mrs. 
Morella—a story which shocked her. 

“But isn’t she married ?” said Rose, catching 
at a straw. 

‘“*Oh yes: that’s her husband flirting with Si- 
donic. He’s as great a flirt as she is, but Jack 
Townley is unusually devoted to Mrs. Morella; 
some people think he is really in love with her.” 
Then Dicky swung her off in a galop. 

When Arthur Amberley came to talk with Rose, 
he found her so distrait that he could hardly get 
an answer to his questions about the play, the 
hunt, the coming dinner, or her feeling about her 
first ball. He watched her dark eyes, and saw 
that they were glued to the spot where Jack 
Townley leaned over Mrs. Morella’s ear, and he 
read the story in a moment. “So here is some 
of Jack the Lady-Killer’s work, is it?” thought 
he. “Poor little girl! Well, let us try the ef- 
fect of an antidote.” 

“So you dance the German with Jack Long, do 
you ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Rose, gravely and absently. I¢ 
seemed so utterly unimportant with whom she 
danced now. 

“Well, I'll tell you a secret. Jack Long saved 
a life to day, and has done a fine heroic act, and 
I think he did it for you. Now show your wo- 
man’s tact, and find out what it was.” 

[ro BE OCONTINUED.] 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


HE shops are made gay by their array of ar- 
ticles for holiday gifts, and the variety is so 
great that something can be found to suit all 
tastes. Plush coverings are as .nuch in vogue 
for fancy goods as for clothing, and this soft stuff 
with its long pile is a most effective background 
for decorations of needle-work or of embroidery. 
There are pretty trays of plush on gilt or silver 
feet to serve as card-receivers ; plush-covered box- 
es are shown for toilette articles, for stationery, 
for photographs, for jewels, gloves, mouchoirs, 
and for perfume bottles. The newest portfolios 
are covered with plush in peacock blue, old gold, 
or dark red shades, and there are card-cases, porte- 
monnaies, and purses for change also of plush. 
Bevelled mirrors in diamond shape or square are 
framed with plush that may be plain, or else have 
some painting of flowers that extend over upon 
the glass, or perhaps some quaintly appropriate 
motto is done in old-fashioned lettering. Bro- 
caded plush cabinets for the wall, made with the 
irregular shelves copied from Chinese cabinets, 
are among the most tasteful gifts found at the 
furniture houses, and there are footstools of plush 
in box shape, and mounted on gilt frames that 
close like camp-stools, Plush-covered tables are 
liked for bric-A-brac, and are shown in low square 
shape with a shelf below, or in trefoil tops, long 
oval, or with the corners cut off to form an oc- 
tagonal top. 

The newest brasses have nickel combined with 
them, and the forms of many articles are more 
conventional than those used last year. There 
are straight half-high candlesticks of brass in 
place of those with dragons formerly in favor, 
and the brass inkstands for library tables are 
massive square stands resting on heavy trays 
richly chased or in open patterns. ~ Card trays 
are of nickel, with brass feet and odd figures of 
little men and women for the handles. A set of 
brasses for the fire-place is a favorite gift, and 
there are book-racks of polished brass for hold- 
ing the newest volumes on a centre table; the 
latter cost $6, and are substantially made and 
highly polished. 

Tusks of ivory are mounted in many ways that 
make nice gifts for gentlemen: for instance, a 
single large tusk supports a thermometer; an- 
other is sliced to form a paper-knife, and is 
mounted with silver; massive pieces are cut off 
for paper-weights, and smaller ones are arranged 
as pen-racks above an inkstand. Blotters for 
desks or library tables have ivory handles, and 
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whisk-brooms are mounted in the same extrava- 
gant way, and made to cost $3 or $4. : 

The fancy for the grotesque is shown in using 
the ugliest animals, such as apes, toads, frogs, 
the rhinoceros, or the elephant, and the least beau- 
tiful of birds, for decorating articles of various 
kinds ; thus there are thimble cases that hang 
over a hedgehog’s back, an elephant of oxidized 
silver bears on his back as a saddle an inkstand 
or a bouquet-holder, monkeys grin upon paper- 
weights and vases, and the solemn ow! stares out 
from corner brackets, jewelled brooches, card 
cases, and picture cards. 

The French and Vienna leather articles have 
this season rough surfaces, such as the seal and 
alligator skins, that are found to be far more 
durable than the smooth Russia leather. Black 
glazed English morocco is used for gentlemen’s 
letter cases, and for card cases for ladies; those 
with silver-mounted corners are liked for gentle- 
men, and the initials in silver are easily attached. 
When the smooth leathers are used, the decora- 
tions are embossed in light colors, and consist of 
flowers, or the favorite animals, or else a mono- 
gram. Dressing cases and travelling bags of 
leather are arranged with the articles in a frame, 
so that they may be lifted out and laid on a dress- 
ing table convenient for use, and the empty bag 
or case made to serve other purposes. Shopping 
bags of the pretiily grained seal or alligator skin 
are still made in square shape, with a hook on 
the handle to fasten them to the belt. 

Among new olive-wood articles are book-racks 
that hold three or four volumes, and are sold for 
$250. There are pen and pencil sets of varied 
designs resting on racks of this wood; an olive- 
wood piano frame incloses writing materials or 
sewing articles for a lady of musical tastes, and 
there are jockey caps covering inkstands for 
gentlemen, smokers’ boxes with zine or tin lin- 
ing to preserve the tobacco, and note-pads or 
memorandum cases for physicians’ tables, with 
paper prepared to fold like an envelope, upon 
which a visitor writes a note. 

Lovers of porcelain select this season the Eng- 
lish and Dresden wares that have figures in relief, 
such as fruit and flowers of natural size and col- 
or; these are to be found in all the fancy shops, 
while the Oriental porcelains are now almost en- 
tirely confined to the Japanese stores that make 
a specialty of such things. Dresden frames for 
sconces and for mantel mirrors, with candelabra to 
match, are favorite pieces for ladies’ boudoirs, and 
there are smaller Dresden frames for photographs 
that ornament anyroom. Porcelain lamps, drop- 
lights, and students’ lamps are chosen with Limoges 
vases, or enamel, or else the choice English wares ; 
and one of the prettiest lamps is of rose-colored 
glass, with the globe and chimney of the same 
hue, to shed a rose-color throughout the room. 
Dresden rose-balls or snow-balls are in favor for 
single pieces in which to present flowers or bon- 
bons at Christmas or New-Year. A piece of Roy- 
al Worcester, such as a vase, jug, or basket, in 
ivory white with jewelled decorations, or else a 
dozen plates with the figures in gold on ivory 
white, is a very rich gift. The fine Persian glass 
liqueur sets, or a Venetian vase; English crystal 
bottles for the dressing stand in white, or amber, 
or tipped with rose-color; fruit or bonbon dishes 
of Austrian glass in Rhenish green or peacock 
blue, or with stripes of rose and deep red—are 
some of the choicest things in glass-ware. For 
single cups and saucers those of Sévres or of 
Capo di Monte are prized highly at $10, and for 
téte-d-téte sets there are exquisite things in Eng- 
lish wares and in the colored Irish bellique at 
most reasonable prices. 

Fans for young ladies are of medium size, and 
made of feathers, such as the breast feathers of 
the blue jay, with humming-birds resting upon 
them, or else the golden pheasant’s plumage, with 
sticks of amber or tortoise-shell. An ostrich fea- 
ther at the end of each stick is shown in white 
fans for brides, in pink plumes with pearl sticks, 
and in black with ebony for ladies wearing mourn- 
ing. Painted satin and lace fans remain the 
choicest selection for bridal gifts, 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


The American Christmas cards excel the import- 
ed cards this season, and many of them are framed 
and presented as separate gifts, instead of mere- 
ly accompanying a Christmas present. The four 
prize cards are of the highest excellence, and are 
especially worthy of their pretty setting in a wide 
mat of cream white or pale gray and a narrow 
frame of whitewood traced with red or blue lines, 
or of ebonized wood lined with white or red, or 
else in a plain frame of dead gilt. They make a 
charming illuminated bit on the wall, and are last- 
ing souvenirs of 1881. Some of these come pro- 
vided with a border of fringed silk in quaint olive, 
pale blue, red, or gold-color, with a cord for sus- 
pending them, and these have the advantage of 
not concealing the tasteful decorations on the 
back. Among smaller cards, the Christmas Carol 
cards, showing four funny little girls and birds 
on a bough, or two of the same little folks draw- 
ing Christmas greens, are great favorites, and 
these are also mounted in fringe or in wooden 
frames. The Goddess Fortune card is liked by 
people of artistic tastes, and there are many amus- 
ing cat, frog, and bird designs. The bric-d-brac 
cards are richly colored, and there are new floral 
designs, quaintly dressed groups of children, new 
horseshoe cards for good luck, spread fan cards 
finished with silk fringe, and the pretty Christ- 
mas dove, similar to the Easter dove of last spring. 
The foldinz calendar is the prettiest American 
calendar yet made, and surpasses the famous 
English ones. These cards, when sent by mail, 
should be folded in stiff card-board, and put in 
envelopes that fit closely, as they are apt to be 
broken if not well protected. 


DOLLS. 
The eating doll is the novelty with which girls 


are delighted this year. A bit of candy is put in 





her open mouth, disappears, and comes out at tixe ; 


sole of her foot. Anothernew doil has music wr 4 

in herself, so that when wound she raises her han» 
and seems to sing. A third novelty, more vs )ec 
for its durability than beauty, has the doll hea:i 


cut from a solid piece of wood, and this wooden: + 


head can be banged about without bre.« 
The head moves, and the body, which is aiac 


wood, is painted as the fine French dolls are: anc | 


some of these wooden dolls say “‘ Mamma” #34 
“Papa.” In small sizes, such dolls, without the 
speaking attachment, are $1 25, and these are 
chosen for children whose bump of destructive- 
ness is large. The well-known indestructible 
heads, with short hair of sheep’s wool that will 
wash and comb, are made with prettier faces than 
when first introduced. Brown-eyed dolls are in 
great favor this season, especially among the 
bisque dolls, that were formerly all blue-eyed. 
The tiny doll entirely of bisque, with natural long 
blonde hair, eyes that open and close, and jointed 
limbs, is a favorite with little girls who do not 
think size everything; and these cost from 65 
cents upward. Mothers who want to teach their 
children correct ideas select each part of the doll 
with care, and have each article of clothing well 
made, so that it can be taken off and put on. 
First, the doll’s head is selected. This may be 
of the composition said to be indestructible, and 
with short blonde curly hair of wool that is easi- 
ly cleansed, and will cost from 30 cents to $2, 
according to size; or else it may be of French 
bisque, with eyes that are fixed or with movable 
eyes, and hair of wool, but most natural-looking. 
These range from 70 cents upward, and among 
the more expensive heads are those with Titian 
red hair and brown eyes, or else golden yellow 
hair with a bang on the forehead and flowing be- 
hind. The wax heads are most varied of all and 
most natural-looking, but most perishable. They 
are shown as infants with bald heads or a scant 
bang, to wear caps; as short-haired boys, with 
Charles II. flowing locks; and as ladies with elab- 
orate coiffures. The body is then chosen of either 
muslin or kid, and must be made up without wires, 
and stuffed with cotton to make it light, instead 
of the heavy sawdust that sifts through the cov- 
er. They can also be bought with the crying ar- 
rangement inside. The muslin bodies cost from 
30 cents upward ; those of kid are more expensive. 
Mother Hubbard dolls are favorites this season, 
and as this consists in dressing them in a shirred 
cloak of cashmere or satin, with a poke bonnet 
or steeple-crowned hat of the same, they are easi- 
ly gotten up at home. The imported dolls come 
elaborately arrayed in plush and satin costumes, 
but tasteful little girls prefer instead a doll dress- 
ed in the first short clothes with white muslin 
yoke dresses, skirts, and petticoats that may be 
taken off and put on, and over this a Mother Hub- 
bard cloak, with hat to match. Every article of 
clothing may be bought separately for the doll, 
including rubber overshoes and hair-pins, and 
there are boxes with three or four different sets 
of clothing for the doll inmate. Infant dolls in 
long clothes are accompanied by a furnished bas- 
ket, and are completely dressed in white muslin, 
with a sash, and a cloak of white cashmere with 
double cape and quilted silk border. A colored 
nurse or a French bonne with a cap can also be 
supplied. 


OTHER TOYS. 


Furnishing for dolls’ houses is carried to per- 
fection this winter, and includes cabinets, pianos, 
and jardiniéres in the drawing-rooms, library sets 
that are covered with leather, whitewood cham- 
ber sets upholstered with pale blue silk, dining- 
room sets, with buffet and extension table, and 
every article of kitchen furniture. Hammocks, 
statuettes, busts mounted on pedestals, transpar- 
ent pictures for the tiny windows, mantels with 
mirrors set in them, gilded clocks, vases, lamps, 
and photograph albums are among the new arti- 
eles of luxury, and a lady doll in full evening 
toilette of the present day, or else a powdered 
French marquise, is chosen to preside in the tiny 
mansion. 

Among the walking toys is a cock that crows 
as it walks, an elephant that moves slowly, and 
an ape that clambers along most ungracefully ; 
the musical ape and a most natural-looking cat 
are new this season; a pug walks around, a pig 
jumps out of a box, and an egg is put in at the 
top of a box, and a chicken comes out below. 
There are new musical rattles dressed as harle- 
quins, with a music-box inside. Tambourines, 
lutes, mandolins, and all the musical instruments 
used by the wsthetes in Patience are copied in 
toys, and some are decorated with paintings and 
gay ribbons. 

New alphabet blocks have the letters painted 
on squares of different sizes that are piled up one 
within another. The Brooklyn Bridge and the 
House that Jack built are new building blocks. 
The newest wagon is the great canopy-topped 
wagon of the prairies, and is labelled, Go West. 
New banks for savings represent all kinds of an- 
imals with open mouths for catching pennies, 
and ample bodies for holding them. Wooden 
animals, well carved and without paint, are in 
boxes for small children, while for larger ones 
are boxes of skin-covered animals. Menageries, 
stables, sheep, cats, dogs, show genuine skins 
and finely shaped creatures. New targets have 
four birds and a bull’s-eye that can be knocked 
out when struck; a cannon or a rifle is sold 
with these. New tops work by electricity, and 
the colors change as you touch them while they 
spin, Telephones, telescopes, printing - presses, 
tool-boxes with a scroll-saw added to them, rub- 
ber balls, drums, trumpets, sleighs with real white 
Angola robes, bicycles, and leaping horses are 
the attractive things for boys. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Tirrany & Co.; Davis Cottamore; Lorp & Tay- 
Lor; Srern Broruzrs; L. Prange & Co.; L. Tr- 
BALS; and Exrich Broruers. 
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Tue Governor <7 ti: wibay has telegraphed to 
Lord Durrert ->ai %# cholera has ceased in 
Surat. Owing. ©» wever, to a habit among the 
éqpanese of Aide err'ag and bathing the dead 
oA covery thiec year, U-e svorld is liable to a fresh 

at of tiat thisae, as the dead there of 
“years &h- wore Sue victims of a great chol- 
Ta ua y. 

~~ me of Ue wita declares that Dr. Frorare- 
HAis by o>eated wore of a ripple by doubting 
his doubts 3:32 Le ever did by expressing them. 

me icc of the value of land in Newport 
may be gathered from the fact that Miss Cara- 
ERINE WOLFE paid over a hundred and ninety- 
one thousand dollars for a strip shortly since, 
and Ochre Point, for which Mr. Lawrence paid 
twelve thousand, has realized in all about half a 
million. 

—The wife of Atma Tapema is said to show 
great progress im her paintings. 

—For his services in connection with the 
Electrical Exhibition, the son of Hon. Gzoree 
WALKER, our Consul-General at Paris, has been 
decorated as Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

—In order to avoid invitations to dine out 
during her visit to Paris lately, the Princess of 
Wales left her dresses behind hor in London. 

—STEPHEN JENNER, grandnephew of the dis- 
coverer of vaccination, who lately died in pover- 
ty at Heathfield, England, bad considerable repu- 
tation as a caricaturist and artist. 

—Lady ANNE BLUNT says that the Arabs judge 
of the wholesomeness of water by the presence 
or absence of insects in it, as perfectly clear wa- 
ter without animal life is sure to be noxious. 

—Dr. ANDREW CLARK, a celebrated physician 
of London, stated in a recent address that what 
is called ‘‘ moderate drinking” is potential in 
exciting gout, heart-disease, Bright’s disease, 
and liver complaints, and that medical opinion 
is unanimous that there should be no driuking 
of alcohol in any form save at meals. 

—Until the present the Russian Church has 
classed people making excessive use of opium 
or stimulants with suicides, and has refused 
them the solaces of their religion. This has just 
been reformed by an order from the Patriarch. 

—The cost of furniture bought recently in 
London by the King of Siam is a million and a 
quarter dollars. 

—Mrs. E. A. FREEMAN, it is said, revises all the 
manuscripts of her husband, the historian. 

—President ARTHUR, on the authority of Mr. 
FLORENCE, the player, is the best salmon fisher 
in America. His sister, who will probably be 
the lady of the White House during his admin- 
istration, was formerly a governess in Edgefield, 
South Carolina. 

—Most of the foreigners in Washington at- 
tend St. Matthew’s Church. Ata fair held for 
this church lately cards were issued by the Mex- 
ican Minister’s wife: ‘‘Madame ZaMACONA re- 

uests the pleasure of your company to a tea at 

Villard Hall—twenty-five cents a cup.” 

—The King of Denmark travels under the ti- 
tle of Count Faster. 

—Lady Wi.pe, the mother of the esthete, 
writes to a friend that the Prince of Wales drops 
in occasionally, and she “ takes delight in see- 
ing him drink tea and smoke cigars with WiL- 
LIE and Oscar.” 

—PavL JouKouskI, son of a tutor of ALEx- 
ANDER II. of Russia, is installed at Ricnarp 
Waener’s Bayreuth mansion, Wahnfried, where 
he is at work painting the preliminary sketches 
for Parsifal. 

—Miss Fu Ag Trnu, who was married the oth- 
er day in San Francisco to Rev. Water CHING 
Yung, the ceremony having been performed by 
Right Rev. Bishop Kip, wore over a robe of pur- 
ple and black with a touch of gold thread a pea- 
cock blue brocaded satin tunic, lined with scar- 
let brocade, edged with stripes of yellow satin, 
and fastened with solid gold buttons. The head- 
dress of the flowers of her native country cov- 
ered the back of the head; gold-cmbeoldered 
slippers and a scarlet satin handkerchief com- 
pleted the effect. 

—Mr. Renan is a small, thickset, and clumsy 
looking man, with a round face, which but for 
his fine brow and thoughtful eyes would be 
coarse. 

—Owing to the laws against the phylloxera, 
the imperial palace at Vienna came near losing 
the roses ordered from Italy for its decoration 
at the time of the visit of King HumBert and 
Queen Marouerirta, they having been held on 
the frontier, and allowed at last to enter Aus- 
trian territory only by special order of the Min- 
ister of Agriculture. 

—C tara Louise KEtxoae is still one year on 
the sunny side of forty. Her blonde wig, worn 
in Margaret, cost seven hundred dollars, and is a 
yard long. 

—THACKERAY’s house in Kensington Palace 
Gardens, which he built himself of red brick, 
and in the style of that Queen ANNE period with 
which he was so-familiar, has just been sold. 

—Queen Caroia of Saxony has been in the 
habit of doing up all the preserves used in the 
hospitals under her patronage. The fruit har- 
vests in Germany were so bountiful this year that 
the Queen fell ill with nervous fever, owing to 
her zeal in making the most of her opportunities. 

—Hevena of Waldeck, Prince Lkropo.p’s 
fiancée, is niece of the Queen of Sweden, and 
sister of the present Queen of the Netherlands. 

—Lady Bective’s efforts to bring alpaca into 
good society recall the days when Grores III. 
and Queen CHARLOTTE ‘Yainly took part with 
the buckle manufacturers against the innovating 
shoe alge 

—Mrs. Hemans’s poetry is recommended for 
children by MaTtTHEW ARNOLD. It used to be 
good enough for anybody. 

—Tuomas R. GouLp, the sculptor, was a class- 
mate of Hammett Bitiines, Epwarp L. Dav- 
ENPORT, and THomas BALL, at the Mayhew 
School. His brother SAMUEL was his most gen- 
erous patron, buying his bass-relief of Hamlet's 
Ghost, his water-babies, and other works. 

—Rameses II., the Pharaoh who pursued 
Moses and the Israelites into the Red Sea, is 
visiting London in the flesh, so to speak, al- 
though he shuffled off this mortal coil forty 
centuries ago. 

—The fortieth birthday of the Prince of Wales 
was recently kept at Sandringham, and the gifts 
were arranged on small tables in the hall. 

-—Sir NATHANIEL ROTHSCHILD has commis- 
sioned Mr. Miuuals to paint a figure in the pic- 
ture left unfinished by LanpszER, but intended 
to represent Queen VicTortia on horseback when 
a@ young princess. As the picture is to hang in 











the house once belonging to Nett Gwynnp, Mr. 
MILLAlIs intends to paint in a figure of this 
actress, it is reported. 

—When FRANKLIN Pierce was a student at 
Bowdoin, he taught a district school at Hebron, 
Maine, for fourteen dollars a month. 

—The Princess Bearrice has given two thou- 
sand dollars, the proceeds of her birthday-book, 
to a children’s hospital. 

—PavL Boyton is said to be tired of India 
rubber navigation, and having paddled his own 
canoe some twenty thousand miles, will now 
-—s and stay ashore. 

—Rosert HELLER, the magician, was the son 
of a Canterbury organist. His real name was 
PaLMER, and his success as a magician never 
reconciled his family to his profession. He 
taught music under his own name in Washing- 
ton, where he married a Miss KickHOEVER, the 
daughter of a wealthy banker there. 

—Eveente is going to relate the true story of 
her escape from the Tuileries. 

—Miss Louisa M. A.cort is forty-nine years 
old, and her father is eighty-two. 

— A modern JEREMIAH in kid gloves” is the 
— description of MaTTHEW ARNOLD given 
by Rev. Paxton Hoop. 

—Nineteen thousand dollars was the snm 
brought by Montpelier, the home and burial- 
place of President Mapison, at its recent sale. 

— Othello is the title of Verp1’s new opera. 

—The gardeuer at the Palazzo Ferentino, Na- 
ples, has not painted the lily, but he has added a 
perfume to the camellia. 

—Patti's favorite dish is boiled macaroni 
with tomato sauce. Queen Victoria’s is boil- 
ed mutton and caper sauce. 

—A grandnephew of old Davy Crockett, Mr. 
W. W. Crockett, lives in Rundera County, Tex- 
as. He excels in hunting, swimming, riding, 
jumping, and shooting, is six feet and four inch- 
es tall, and weighs one hundred and seventy- 
five pounds. 

—On Thanksgiving-day Mr. Loneretitow 
made his friends thankful by reading a new 
poem, entitled “‘ Hermes Trismegistus.”’ He has 
not, and never had, a cancer on his face. 

—People who enjoy the Pirates of Penzance may 
not know that Penzance is near the extremity 
of Cornwall, in England, and the birth-place of 
Sir Humpury Davy, the inventor of the safety- 
lamp. 

—A wax figure of Ben FRANKLIN exhibited in 
France is labelled, ‘* FRANKLIN, inventor of elec- 
tricity, who, after making seven voyages around 
the world, died in the Sandwich Islands, and was 
devoured by savages, of whom not a fragment 
was ever discovered.” 

—W. W. Story, of Rome, has executed in mar- 
ble the bust of his father, Judge Story, and giv- 
en it to the United States Supreme Court. 

—Somebody who has lately seen the Baroness 
Burvett-Courts says she has the advantage 
of her young husband in everything but years. 
She wore, when this person saw her, a twilled 
silk with delicate flowers sprinkled over its 
white ground, a white Canton crape shaw! fold- 
ed like a fichu, and a tiny bonnet of white lace 
and lilac ribbon. 

—Rosa Bonwevr is painting a family of lions 
from living models in cages in her park near 
Fontainebleau. 

—In order that the Duke of Marlborough 
might break the settlement of the Blenheim 
estates, so far as to bring the Sunderland library 
under the hammer, an act of Parliament was re- 
quired. 

—AUGUSTINE ITURBIDE, who was adopted as 
MAXIMILIAN’ heir, has been at school in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, and some of the time 
at Woolwich with the late Prince Imperial of 
France. He is a youth of eighteen, speaking 
four languages, and accomplished in mental as 
well as physical exercises. His home is now 
with his mother in Mexico. 

—In Waa@ner’s Parsifal a garden of fairy flow- 
ers springs from the floor, and in a few moments 
fades and dies, leaving nothing but sand. 

—Dean STANLEY once said that when he was 
in low spirits and wanted a pick-me-up, he read 
DicKEens’s account of the ride of the Pickwick 
Club to Manor- house Farm, and their dinner 
there. 

—Mrs. HEATHFIELD, formerly of Boston, and 
daughter of the late WituiaMm Twine, well 
known in Washington, lately took part in the 
presentation of a superb diamond brooch and 
illuminated address to Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, the 
Lady Mayoress at Birmingham, England. 

—Joun Apams and his friend Joan Marston, 
it is said, dined together every Saturday for near- 
ly wa on boiled cod-fish. 

—An English lady, Miss CampBeEtt, called 
“the Queen of Corsica,” having built a church 
at Ajaccio, draws a watch from her pocket, if 
she thinks the sermon too long, and holds it 
over ber head till the chaplain takes the hint. 

—Among the exhibits of the Cincinnati Art 
Museum is a part of the toilette service of Czari- 
na ANNA Ivanovna, who died in 1741. 

—There are now on exhibition at Paris the 
green silken coat and a jacket and trousers of 
striped silk worn by the little Dauphin, Lours 
XVII., during the earlier part of his imprison- 
ment. 

—JostaH FLAaa, who held a major’s commis- 
sion in the Revolutionary war, was the first den- 
tist in the country, as far as known, having been 
taught by an officer under Count RocHamBeau 
while the two armies were quartered in Rhode 
Island. 

—A great-granddaughter ot JoHn Quincy 
ADAMS has just married a younger son of Mrs. 
Ciara ERSKINE CLEMENT. 

—The Paris drawing-room of Mrs. Morton, 
wife of our Minister to France, is furnished in 
the Louis XVI. style—the walls panelled with 
white and gold relieved with pale pink, the ccil- 
ing representing a cloudless sky; the furniture 
in gold yellow brocade, with carved and gilt 
wood-work. The curtains are of the same bro- 
cade, the lambrequins being arranged in Pompa- 
dour fashion below carved and gilt cornices, 
with guipure lace draperies and witrages to cor- 
respond; the chandeliers are gilt and crystal ; 
and the carpet is an Aubusson tapestry. The 
reception-room is in terra-cotta-colored silk vel- 
vet, embroidered in floss silk with flowers in 
their natural tints; the curtains are of embroid- 
ered velvet to match; the floor is covered with 
a Smyrna rug. The dining-room, which seats 
fifty persons, is panelled and curtained in crim- 
son velvet with tapestry borders, the upholstery 
is of crimson morocco, and the buffet of ebony 
inlaid with arabesques of red and yellow copper, 
steel, and brass. 
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Lady’s Crochet Slip- 
per.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts slipper is crocheted 
with black double zephyr 
worsted in rounds going 
back and forth, and is em- 
broidered in cross stitch 
with red zephyr worsted. 
First cut a pattern of suit- 
able size, then work from 
the toe in single cro- 
chet, working the stitches 
through both loops of the stitches in the precedirfy round, and widen and nar- 
row to suit the pattern. Embroider the crochet foundation of the slipper with 
single transposed cross stitches of red worst- 
ed as shown by Fig. 2, Bind the edges, and 
trim the front with a bow of satin ribbon. 
The leather soles with French heels must be 
put on by a shoemaker; cork soles may be 
used instead, 





Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Crocuer Siurper.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Embroider- 
ed Reticule. 

THE lower 
part of this 1 et- 
icule or work- 
bag is foimed 
by an oval 
pasteboard box 
five inches long 
and three wide ; 
the side is two 
inches and a 
half deep. This 
is slightly wad- 
ded on the in- 
side, and lined 
with bronze 
silk. The bot- 
tom is faced on 
the outside with 
similar silk,and 
the side is cov- 
ered with a 
strip of bronze 





s velvet, which 
Fig. 2.—Crocuset DesigN js ornamented 
vor Supper, Fic. 1. with an em- 


broidered bor- 
der. The design for the border is given in 
Fig. 23, Supplement. After tracing it on the 
vélvet, the waving double line is defined in 
chain stitch with olive silk, and the space 
between the lines is filled in with a cross 
seam in pink silk. The flowers are worked 
with pink and blue silk in turn, and the 
leaves with olive green silk. The bag at the 





Fig. 2.—Dot1’s Sarcor-poy Suit. 
(Height, without Head, from 12 
to 23 Inches.)—Cur Patrern, 
No. 3164: Prioz 5 Cents. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. X., Figs. 46-51. 


“i i” y, 


EmpromweEreD Reticu.e. 
For design see Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 23 


Ord 


For pattern and description see 


meut, No. VILL, Figs. 30-39, 


top of the reticule consists of a 
straight strip of bronze satin sev- 
en inches wide; it is joined by 
the lower edge to the top of the 
box, turned down two inches at 
the upper, and run twice through 
the double material to form a 
shirr, through which olive silk 
cord is drawn. The edges of the 
velvet are covered with two rows 
cf bright-colored fancy galloon. 


Lady’s Embroidered 
Slipper. 

Tus slipper is of brown em. 
broidered cloth, Having trans- 
ferred the outlines of the designs 
to the material, work the em- 
broidery in satin, stem, chain, and 
knotted stitch and in point Russe 
with brown silk in four shades. 


Basket Stand, with Em- 
broidered Valance and 
Cover. 

Tus wicker basket stand is 
stained a golden brown. Hang- 
ing from the top edge of the upper 
basket is a valance in terra-cotta 





Casumere axp Mom Darss.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2, Double Page. ] 
For description eee Supplement. 


CiorH axp Morrt Coat.—Front. 
[For Back, see Fig. 1, Double Page. ] 
Supple- 
9 


























Opgera MANTLE. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. L., Figs. 1 and 2. 





























































Fig. 1.—Do.t’s Visrrinc Dress. 
(Height, without Head, from 12 to 
23 Inches.)—Cur Parrern, No, 3165: 
Price 10 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, [X., Figs. 40-45. 


Basket Sranp, with EMBROIDERED 
VALANCE AND Cover. 
For design see Supplement, No, XL, 
Fig. 52. ; 


Fig. 3.—Dott’s Prixcessr Dress. 
(Height, without Head, from 12 to 23. +«™match the cov- 
Inches.)—Cur Patrern, No. 3166: er of the upper 


For description see Supplement. 





red cloth, which is em- 
broidered on each point 
in the design given by 
Fig. 52, Supplement. 
The work is executed 
with tapestry or double 
crewel wool in dull Per- 
sian tints. The flowers 
and leaves are in diago- 
nal button-hole — stitch, 
and the stems and ten- 
drils in satin © stitch. 
The flowers are in several shades of pink or blue wool; the centre is edged, 
and the petals are veined, with gold soutache, and in the former three gold 
spangles are fastened down with fine yel- 
low silk as indicated on the pattern, The 





Lapy’s Emprowerep Suiprer. 


leaves are in tea green wool; the three 
large ones are veined with maroon in her- 
ring-bone stitch, the small ones with green 
The stems and ten- 


in long stem stitches, 
drils are in dull 
blue-green, and 
the buds are in- 
dicated by spi- 
rals of gold sou- 
tache _ tipped 
with a spangle. 
The lid of the 
upper basket is 
cushioned, and 
covered with 
terra-cotta red 
cloth, which is 
embroidered in 
the same design 
as the valance. 
The cover and 
valance are 
edged with nar- 
row loop fringe 
in tea green, ter- 
ra - cotta red, 
olive, and gold. 
The upper bas- 
ket is lined with 
terra-cotta red 
satin, which is 
wadded and buttoned down on the bottom, 
and shirred around the side. The bottom of 
the open lower basket is lined with terra- 
cotta red cloth, 
embroidered to 






Borver ror TowE s, ETc. 


Price 5 Cents. 


one; the side 


Wartcn Case, 


For design see Suppl., No. V., Fig. 22. 


Satin Serge Ciroax.—Fronr. 
[For Back, see Fig. 2, First Page.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 

plement, No. VII., Figs. 24-29, 


is faced with shirred satin. Tas- 
sels in tea green and terra-cotta 
red wool and gold thread are at- 
tached to the points of the valance 
and to the stand, and strands of 
wool are wound about the handle. 


Watch Case. 


Tue front of this watch case is 
faced with bronze plush that is 
embroidered ; it is lightly wadded, 
and lined with old gold satin. The 
back is cut of pasteboard in the 
shape shown by the illustration, is 
covered on both sides with old 
gold satin, the front being slight- 
ly wadded, and bound with bronze 
plush. The design for the em- 
broidery on the front of the case 
is given in Fig. 22, Supplement. 
After tracing it on the plush, the 
flowers are worked in feather 
stitch with silk in two shades of 
pink for the middle one, and of 
heliotrope for the one on each 
side. The leaves and stems are 
in satin stitch of olive silk, and 
the whole design is edged with 
gold cord caught down with fine 
yellow silk. 


Brocape anv Piusn Visitinc Dress. 
Back.—-[See Fig. 1, First Page.]—Cut Part- 
TERN, No. 3163: Basque, 20 Cents; 
Trimmep Skirt, 25 Cenrs.—{For pattern and 
description see Supplement, No, IL, Figs. 3-9.) 
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THE “LADY MAUD:” 
Schooner Yacht. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Avtuor or “A Satior’s Sweernrart,” “* AN Oogan 
Free Lanor,” “Tar Wreok or THE 
* GROSVENOR,’” ETO. 


—-- 


CHAPTER I. 
HURSDAY, June such and such a date, was 
the day fixed for the sailing of the yacht 
Lady Maud for a cruise as far as the latitudes 
of the West Indies. The voyage was planned on 


of the owner of the vessel. The doctors had dis- 
eovered that one of her lungs was threatened, 
and urgently advised her to take a long sea trip, 
that for all the summer she might breathe no- 
thing but ocean air. Her husband, who was a 
great lover of the sea, had only recently sold a 





forty-ton yawl named the Jone, and purchased in | 


its room the Lady Maud schooner. In this vessel 


he thought his wife would be able to get as much | 


sea air as she needed, and that she would enjoy 


could supply. 


cruise should be made in the yacht, which was | 
forthwith equipped and victualled for the voyage ; | 


and among the persons invited to join Sir Mor- 
daunt and Lady Brookes was the writer of this 
account of the journey, and of the lamentable 
shipwreck and sufferings of the people concerned 
in it. 

I was willing to go for several reasons. 
I had been to'sea for eight years in the merchant 
service, and had passed an examination as chief 
mate, when my father died, and bequeathed 
me a property that was an estate to a bachelor 
of simple tastes; so I quitted that life, but I left 
my heart behind me in it, and was always glad 
for an excuse to get upon the sea. So, as I say, 
this was one reason. Next, as I have told, I was 
a bachelor. The only relative I owned was a 
married sister, who lived at Bristol, many leagues 
out of my track, and thus my stake was too small 
to hinder me from going where I pleased and do- 
ing what I pleased. Add to this, I had just re- 
‘ solved to go abroad for some weeks, to kill the 
hot English months, when there comes the letter 
from Sir Mordaunt Brookes (whom I had known 
two years, and in whose yawl I had enjoyed several 
pleasant’ runs along our east coast), telling me 
about his wife’s health, the proposed voyage, ete., 
and begging me to go with them. The offer was 
to my fancy, if I except the West India part. I 
thought June a queer month to choose for a voy- 
age to the Antilles, as those islands where the dog- 
star always rages were called. But Sir Mordaunt 
wrote that if we touched at any port it would be 
merely to fill our fresh-water casks, by which I 


First, | 


THE “LADY MAUD” OFF THE ISLE 


understood that we were to keep almost entirely 
upon the water and among the blowing winds. 
Preparing for a voyage ten times as long would 
have cost me small trouble. A few hours served 
to complete my arrangements, and punctually on 
the appointed day I was at Southampton, waiting 
for the arrival of the Lady Maud’s boat to carry 


| me aboard of her. 


I was never at that town before, nor have I 
visited it since; and nothing of it remains in my 
mind but a clear image of the stretch of beauti- 
ful sparkling water, bounded in the south by the 
delicate white and green coast of the Isle of 
Wight, and opposite by the shores and country of 
Beaulieu. There was a large number of yachts 


| and other vessels riding at their anchors, and 
account of the health of Lady Brookes, the wife | 


many more under way, with their white canvas 
flashing softly in the brilliant sunshine. A plea- 
sant breeze blew from the northeast, but the sky 
was quite cloudless, a deep, darkly pure blue, like 
the heavens of the South Pacific. 

I was anxious to see the vessel that was to be 
my home for some months, but none of the water- 
men I asked could tell me which was she. How- 
ever, I had not long to wait, for whilst I stood 
admiring a very handsome, heavily sparred yawl, 


anchored within musket-shot of the pier, a boat 
home privileges beyond any a passenger ship | 
It was therefore settled that the 


pulling six oars shot from under her stern, clearly 
from one of the yachts lying beyond, and headed 
directly for the spot I occupied. The men rowed 
with fine precision, their oars flashed like glass, 
and the froth twinkled frostily at the stem. Be- 
fore she was alongside I read the name Lady 
Maud on the breast of the cockswain’s jersey, and 
went to meet him as he jumped ashore. He had 
been one of the Jone’s men, and knew me; and 
in a few minutes my luggage was brought from 


| the hotel and bundled into the boat. 


The moment we cleared the stern of the yaw], 
the cockswain, pointing to a large schooner that 
lay a few fathoms astern of a small vessel simi- 
larly rigged, said that that was the Lady Maud. 
I looked at her eagerly, but the first impression 
was disappointing. She had a straight stem like 
a cutter’s, an unusual thing in a craft of her rig; 
and as her copper came high, starting at the bows 
a very few inches under the hawse-pipes, she had 
the look of a revenue boat about the hull, As 
we approached, however, some good features be- 
gan to exhibit themselves. She was rather bluff 
about the forecastle rail, but rapidly fined down 
to the water’s edge, and was like a knife at that 
point. Her run was beautiful, and a decided 
spring forward gave her a defiant posture upon 
the water. She was large for her class, nearly 
two hundred tons by Lloyd’s measurement. Her 
spars were the handsomest sticks I had ever seen, 
and the soaring maintopmast, surmounted by an 
angular red flag that blew upward like a tongue 
of flame against the lovely sky, made the eye gid- 
dy that followed it from the low level of a boat. 
Unlike any of the other yachts about, she carried 
a topsail and top-gallant yard ; and, judging from 


OF 








WIGHT.—From a Sxeton py M. F. De Haas. 


the height of the foreyard from the deck, I reck- 
oned that if Sir Mordaunt Brookes carried a 
square-sail, it should be big enough to hold a gale 
of wind. 

We dashed alongside. I grasped the white 
man-ropes, and was received at the gangway by 
my friend. 

“Up anchor now, Purchase, and get us away,” 
he sung out, holding my hand in a cordial grip. 
“Tripshore, look after the baggage in the boat 
there, and have it stowed away in Mr. Walton’s 
cabin.” 

So saying, he led me over to his wife, who was 
sitting aft under a short awning, in company 
with a young lady and a short dark man dressed 
in gray clothes. This was my first introduction 
to Lady Brookes, who spent the greater part of 
the year in the south of France, and had always 
been out of England when I was with her hus- 
band. She was a fine woman, about four-and- 
twenty years old—indeed, she and her husband 
had only been married three years—large black 
eyés, sparkling yet listless, complexion disposed 
to sallowness, good teeth, thick raven hair, lus- 
trous as polished ebony; dressed in blue serge 
that faultlessly fitted her figure—moulded like 


desses. 

On the other hand, her companion, a niece of 
Sir Mordaunt, was fair, her hair a pale gold, her 
eyes blueasthesky. My friend in introducing me 
to her called her Ada Tuke. Indeed, she was a 
very pretty girl, but I will not attempt to convey 
an idea of the character of her prettiness. Little 
Roman nose, arched upper lip, small head, almost 
straight eyebrows, darker than her hair—these 
are points easily named; but what do they ex- 
press on paper? No more than my asserting 
that the Lady Maud’s figure-head was a hand- 
some device would assist your imagination in 
figuring the appearance of the vesse!. If the 
prospect of the cruise was agreeable to me before, 
I found it quite delightful now that I knew our 
little company would include Ada Tuke. 

The gentleman who stood near was Mr. Norie, 
M., who had been shipped by Sir Mordaunt to 
look after her ladyship’s health. He had a 
smooth-shaven face and black eyes, and would 
have passed for an actor or a priest. The rest of 
the party consisted of two superb mastiffs, which 
lay near the mainmast in the sunshine, outside 
the shadow line of the awning. 
noble pair of dogs, and they reclined with their 
great paws stretched along, enjoying the heat of 
the decks, and watching; the men tumbling about, 
with slow-rolling eyes and an inquisitive cock 
of the ears. 

The ladies had now to shift their seats, for 
their chairs were in the road of the men who had 
gathered aft to hoist the mainsail. I placed Lady 
Brookes’s chair for her clear of the running rig- 
ging, and asked her how she liked the idea of the 
voyage. 





“ Not at all,” said she, quickly, and yet without 
animation. ‘“ Nothing but my husband’s anxiety 
could have induced me to take the trip.” 

“But it is sure to do you good,” said I. 
“There is no finer medicine than the ocean air.” 

“Perhaps so,” she answered, languidly; “but 
even health may sometimes cost too much.” 

I turned to Miss Tuke, and asked her how she 
liked the prospect of the journey. 

“Very much,” she replied, removing a small 
opera-glass from hereyes. ‘Iam hoping we shall 


| meet with exciting adventures.” 


Lady Brookes smiled, but the expression went 
out of her face quickly. Here Sir Mordaunt join- 
ed us, and catching hold of my arm, called my 
attention to the spaciousness of the Lady Maud’s 
decks, and asked me what I thought of her. I 
told him I considered her a very beautiful vessel, 
and honestly meant what I said. Her decks 
were exceedingly roomy, in spite of a row of hen- 


| coops abreast of the foremast on either side, and 


| and as solid as a thousand-ton ship's. 


a boat on chocks amidships, and as white as snow, 
Strength, 
indeed, was the agreeable peculiarity I everywhere 
observed. Her bulwarks were tall and stout, her 


| Companions and skylights almost unnecessarily 
one of Herman Melv ille’s South Sea water god- | 
5 


massive; but everything was plain, and, as I con- 


sidered, the fitter by reason of that quality for 





They were a | 


ocean use, She was steered by a wheel, and I 
took notice of the strength of the tiller and wheel 
chains. Her rigging was handsomely set up, the 
masts stayed to a hair; every block worked as 
easily as a carriage wheel. I walked aft to re- 
mark her length, and was delighted by the fine 
sweep of shining deck and the bold incurving of 
the forecastle bulwarks, meeting at the long pow- 
erful bowsprit, that was slightly bowed under the 
taut bobstays. 

But by this time they had got the mainsail on 
her, and were busy getting up the anchor, Pur- 
chase, the skipper, came and took hold of the 
wheel, looking up and around as he grasped the 
spokes, and hallooing to the men in a slightly 
wheezy deep-sea note. It was the hottest hour 
of an unusually hot day, yet this man was wrapped 
up like a North Sea pilot in thick rough cloth, 
and a blue shawl with white spots around his 
throat. As he was to have charge of the vessel, 
I examined him closely, and beheld a round face, 
purple at the cheek-bones ; a pear-shaped, carrot- 
colored nose; small eyes, buried deep in wrin- 
kles, and glowing like sparks in their well-thatch- 
ed caverns; a capacious mouth almost destitute 
of lips; the whole surmounted by a cloth cap 
decorated with a broad gold band, In truth, he 
looked rather too nautical to please me. He had 
more the appearance of a Thames wherryman 
masquerading in a yachting skipper’s clothes than 
a plain sailor-man. He turned his little eyes 
upon me once or twice, as if he would like to ask 
why I looked at him so hard. I had no doubt 
that Sir Mordaunt was impressed by the man’s 
nautical aspect, but for my part, if I had had the 
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choosing of a captain for the Lady Maud, I 
should not have selected so highly flavored a tar 
as Purchase, I dare say I was prejudiced. No 
man who has been knocked about at sea can have 
a high opinion of yachtsmen as sailors. On the 
one side are many hardships, gales of wind, bit- 
ter cold, poor food, and the like; on the other, 
fine weather, plenty of lounging, clean forecastles, 
fresh provisions, and light work. The yachts- 
man has the best of it, and Jack may envy him, 
but he will not call him a sailor. 

We carried a mate, named Ephraim Tripshore, 
as wll as a captain, and eleven men, counting 
the cook and the steward. The decks looked 
pretty full with them and us, and I watched them 
as they worked, the thought coming into my head 
that if they were no better than the usual run of 
*longshore-men, it would be a bad look-out for us 
should sailorly qualities come to be needed. 

By this time they had got the anchor off the 
ground, and the vessel, lying almost athwart 
the run of the water, with her nose pointing at 
Southampton, was already slipping along, but 
sweeping round fast to the southward. Talk as 
they will of the beauty of foreign ports and 
scenes, I never remember in all my voyages, nor 
in any journeys I have made since, the like of 
that scene of Southampton Water, and the shores 
on either hand, as I beheld it on that day. The 
yachts at anchor, with the flashing water trem- 
bling in their glossy sides ; the leaning pillars of 
canvas here and there shining like virgin silver 
in the sun; the flags which filled the sky with 
spots of bright colors ; the houses ashore, looking 
as delicate as ivory-work in the far distance; the 
undulations of the coast making a soft horizon of 
trees and green country against the heavens; the 
Isle of Wight ahead, and beyond its marble-like 
heights in the southeast the pale blue waters of 
the English Channel—combined to produce a 
picture of which no language at my command 
could express the beauty. 

The anchor was catted and fished, and the ves- 
sel, with the wind broad on the beam, was slight- 
ly leaning under the huge mainsail and a couple 
of jibs. Her pace even under this canvas was 
good, she threw the water off her weather bow 
in a little wave that arched over like a coil of 
glass, the extremity of which, abreast of the fore- 
rigging, broke into foam and ran hissing to join 
the sparkling line of wake astern. It was per- 
haps characteristic that I should be watching the 
yacht and studying her qualities instead of con- 
templating the brilliant scene through which we 
were running. One picturesque sight, however, 
interested me greatly. It was a beautiful little 
steam-yacht lying at anchor, and as we approach- 
ed her, Sir Mordaunt motioned to the skipper to 
put the wheel over by a spoke or two, that we 
might close her. There was a group of ladies 
and gentlemen under the awning, who, when they 
saw the Lady Maud coming, rose and stood in a 
crowd at the steamer’s side. As we went past, 
Lady Brookes waved her pocket-handkerchief, and 
Sir Mordaunt called out good-by. They gave us 
a demonstrative farewell, the ladies flourishing 
their parasols and the gentlemen shouting. But 
it was only a turn of the kaleidoscope, a brief 
shifting of the shining colors. We passed a 
succession of sparkling pictures of that kind, but 
all the rest of the people who looked at us were 
strangers, and no more farewells were exchanged. 

I was struck by the expression on Lady Brookes’s 
face after we had dropped the steamer, and the 
brief excitement kindled by the hurried saluta- 
tions had passed from her. Dejection was never 
more strongly defined. I was sure she dreaded 
the voyage more than she had owned, and I now 
wonder, on looking back, that what was unques- 
tionably a presentiment of ill in her mind did 
not decide her husband upon abandoning his 
resolution to find a cure for her in the heart of 
the North Atlantic. Her melancholy was strong- 
ly accentuated by the contrast of Miss Tuke’s 
happy, cheerful face: the full spirit of the lus- 
trous scene was reflected in the girl’s soft eyes, 
and expressed in her lips’ subdued wonder and 
admiration. The wind stirred the curls of gold- 
bright hair upon her forehead, and now and again 
she would say something aloud—involuntarily 
and to herself apparently, for she addressed no- 
body—and follow it with a gentle laugh that 
mingled with the lip, lipping of the water, sound- 
ing like the tinkling of hundreds of little bells 
along the sweeping sides of the yacht, and the moan 
of the foam at the stem that fell upon the ear 
like the murmur of a fountain, and the voice of 
the warm wind overhead as it poured into and 
out of the glistening concavity of the great space 
of milk-white mainsail. 

We had shifted our helm and eased off the 
main-sheet to run through the Solent, and had 
hove up West Cowes until the houses were clear- 
ly visible to the naked eye, when Sir Mordaunt 
asked me to step below and look at the yacht’s 
accommodation. I followed him down the com- 
panion steps, and found at the bottom a polished 
bulk-head, behind which was the pantry. The 
cabin stretched from this bulk-head aft, and was 
a spacious room, considering the tonnage of the 
yacht. There was a hand piano against the 
mainmast, and beyond the mainmast a door that 
led to the sleeping-berths, of which there were six 
—three of a side. The walls of the cabin were 
colored and grained in imitation of satin-wood ; 
green silk curtains protected the central skylight ; 
the ceiling was painted with floral devices; and 
the great mainmast that pierced the upper deck, 
and that vanished through a rich Turkey carpet, 
was framed with looking-glasses moulded to the 
spar. Green velvet cushions upon the lockers 
made them as luxurious as ottoman mats, and a 
curious character was given to the sumptuous in- 
terior by a tall polished brass rack, fixed abaft 
the companion steps, filled with rifles and guns 
of various patterns. The sunshine that pierced 
the skylight in places sparkled in brilliant swing- 
ing trays and in large crystal globes filled with 

and silver fish, and here and there in dia- 








mond-shaped mirrors which were arranged around 
the cabin, filling the air with prismatic light. 

Sir Mordaunt then conducted me to the sleep- 
ing-berths, the first of which on the starboard 
side I judged was to be mine, by observing my 
baggage stowed away in a corner. The bunk 
was draped fit for a prince to lie in: every con- 
venience that a comfortable bed-chamber should 
possess was here. It was, in truth, a superbly 
fitted sleeping-room, and the warm wind pouring 
in through the open port-hole gave it a wonder- 
ful freshness and sweetness. 

“Such a bedroom as this,” said I, “ might make 
even a Frenchman in love with the sea.” 

“ A little snugger than a ship’s forecastle, eh, 
Walton ?” said Sir Mordaunt. 

“A little. The sight of that bunk puts me in 
mind that somebody stole my blankets at the be- 
ginning of my first voyage, and that to keep my- 
self warm I had to sleep in my sea-boots, and 
sometimes lie under my mattress.” 

“Yes, sailors have to rough it. We yachting 
men know very little about the sea, though some 
of us can swagger. What think you of this 
cabin ?” 

As he said this he threw open the door of Lady 
Brookes’s berth. There was a bright-eyed, smart- 
ly dressed little woman at work arranging some 
books upon a shelf. Sir Mordaunt called her Ca- 
rey, and I supposed her, as I afterward knew her to 
be, her ladyship’s maid. I stood in the doorway, 
looking with great admiration upon a room that 
was as unlike a sea-cabin as the most expensive 
rts of the upholsterer could make it. The 
hangings were of blue satin; a brass bedstead 
swung within a foot of the cabin floor upon 
strong irons hooked to stout eyes screwed into 
the beams ; pictures and looking-glasses covered 
the walls; and I should tire your patience by 
cataloguing the carpets, couches, chairs, bracket- 
lamps, and the hundred knickknacks which em- 
bellished this exceedingly elegant apartment. 

“Ts there a passenger ship afloat that could 
have given my wife a more cozy room than this ?” 
said Sir Mordaunt, looking around him with an 
air of grave satisfaction. 

“I never saw anything more charming. That 
bed, Sir Mordaunt, is quite original.” 

“Ttis. I had it made expressly for this cruise. 
You see Lady Brookes can step into it without 
help. The ordinary cot, even in a calm, is a trou- 
blesome contrivance, and in a seaway one must 
be very agile to ‘ fetch’ it, as sailors say.” 

“Does Lady Brookes suffer from seasickness ?” 

“T am afraid so. But I console myself with 
reflecting that if she is to be sick, a five-thousand- 
ton ship could not save her.” 

He came out of the cabin, and as we walked 
forward, said, “I wish my wife undertook this 
journey more light-heartedly. Her physician as- 
sured her that a sea-voyage was of the utmost 
importance to her health, and having full faith 
myself in the prescription, and knowing indeed 
that the journey must be taken, in one way or an- 
other, for her sake, I have not thought it wise to 
notice her reluctance and depression.” 

“Oh, she will recover her spirits in a day or 
two. We must all turn to and cheer her up; be- 
sides, the North Atlantic is a big stage, something 
more than mere sky and water in these days of 
ship-building, and plenty of things should hap- 
pen to amuse her. What sort of skipper have 
you got?” 

“A capital man,” he answered, speaking with 
energy. “He has been a sailor all his life, and 
served, I believe, in every sort of craft you could 
name, from a full-rigged ship down to a galley- 
punt. His last berth was as master of a Sunder- 
land collier, but he was thrown out of work by 
a fall, and has been idle for a year. I got him 
through an advertisement. There was no use 
shipping a smooth-water man for an Atlantic 
voyage, and when I saw his captain’s certificate 
and heard his experiences, and that he was in the 
West India trade for some time as second mate 
and carpenter of a small Barbadoes brig, I en- 
gaged him, and I do not know that I could have 
done better.” 

“If he is all that he says, he should answer your 

urpose,” said I. 

“Lady Brookes thinks he drinks,” he contin- 
ued, smilingly, “ because he has a red nose. But 
what looks like drink is,in my opinion, nothing 
but weather.” 

“Likely enough, Sir Mordaunt. Sailors soon 
lose their complexions, and it is not always fair to 
attribute the change to rum.” 

We had pushed through the pantry, and were 
in the kitchen—a neat little box of a place, hot as 
an oven, everything new in it, and the copper 
stuff shining like gold. The cook wore a white 
apron and cap—a dress I should have laughed at 
on a man in another vessel than a yacht—and was 
clearly of a sour temper, the expression of which 
in his long yellow face was not improved by the 
loss of his port eye. This imperfection he took 
no pains to conceal, but, on the contrary, seemed 
anxious that everybody should, in a sense, share 
his deformity with him, for I observed that whilst 
answering some questions put to him by Sir Mor- 
daunt, he kept his dead eye bearing full upon the 
baronet. Sir Mordaunt, who was probably used 
to the man, talked to the eye as though it had 
been full of life. The skipper’s and mate’s 
berths faced the kitchen, and beyond was the 
forcastle bulk-head, which shut off that end of the 
yacht from the after-part. The impression of 
strength conveyed by the exterior of the vessel 
was confirmed by her appearance below. She 
was undoubtedly a very noble, powerful boat, 
abundantly qualified to undertake, not indeed 
merely a summer Atlantic cruise, but a voyage to 
any part of the world at any time of the year. 





CHAPTER II. 


We had got under way shortly before three 
o'clock. We might have made the daylight 
watch us a long way down the English Channel 





by breaking out the anchor at dawn; but the 
nights were too short to make our departure need- 
ful at an uncomfortable hour, and, moreover, we 
should have the moon overhead until hard upon 
daybreak. By this time I had inspected as much 
of the interior of the vessel as was open to me, 
and followed Sir Mordaunt on deck. I was sur- 
prised to find that we were nearly clear of the 
Solent. No more sail had been made on the ves- 
sel, the wind was on the starboard quarter, and 
the main-boom swung well forward, yet the Lady 
Maud was slipping through the water as though 
she had been in tow of a steamer. She made no 
noise; the merest seething of foam came from 
the direction of the cut-water; the pale blue sur- 
face alongside was only just blurred by the mo- 
tion of the yacht; but astern her passage was de- 
noted by a long line of eddies and revolving bub- 
bles, which broadened out like a fan, until the ex- 
tremity resembled a faint puff of steam, amid 
which the heads of the little windy ripples flashed 
like dew upon grass over which a shred of mist 
is crawling. 

With the land close aboard of us on either side, 
it was difficult to realize that we had veritably 
started upon a long voyage, and that for weeks 
we should have nothing but the deep and distant 
waters of the North Atlantic under and around 
us. I loitered at the companion to look around 
me, and then joined Sir Mordaunt, who had cross- 
ed to his wife. 

They might have passed for father and daugh- 
ter; for he was fifty years old, though he could 
have made himself look younger had he chosen 
to rid himself of a great beard that fell, like a 
sapper’s, to his waist. He was a tall man, nearly 
if not quite six feet; hair slightly frosted; eyes 
gentle and soft in repose, but bright and animated 
in conversation; a thorough gentleman in feel- 
ings, though his manners had no special polish, 
and his language was formed of the first words 
which occurred to him. He was telling his wife 
that I was delighted with the yacht, and that my 
opinion ought to re-assure her, as I was a sailor 
of some experience, and knew what the Atlantic 
was, and what was fit to meet its seas, 

“Tndeed,” said I, seeing his wish, “I would 
rather be in a gale of wind in the Lady Maud than 
in a good many big ships I could name.” 

“Sir Mordaunt ought not to make you think I 
am nervous,” said she. “ It is the tediousness of 
the voyage that I shall not like.” 

“But you should remember, my love, our mo- 
tive in undertaking it,” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt. 

“ And why must it be tedious, aunt ?” said Miss 
Tuke, turning her sunny face toward us. “There 
are plenty of good novels down stairs, and a pi- 
ano; and you should be able to tell us, Mr. Wal- 
ton, if we are likely to meet with any adventures.” 

“No, I can’t tell you that,” said I; “and, to 
speak the truth, we don’t want to meet with any 
adventures. All that we have to do, Miss Tuke, 
is to run down our latitudes comfortably, and 
pray that the fine weather may hold.” 

“Precisely,” cried Sir Mordaunt. “ And what 
sort of adventures would you have, Ada? All 
romance went out of the sea when steam was dis- 
covered. There are no more pirates, no more 
privateersmen, no more handsome, dashing tars, 
with their belts studded with pistols, and their 
holds full of plundered ingots and pieces of eight. 
Even shipwreck is no longer picturesque.” 

“Well, I won’t say that,” said I. “ What with 
rockets and blue-lights and life-boats, shipwreck 
is more highly colored than it was.” 

“Pray don’t let us talk of shipwreck,” said 
Lady Brookes, pettishly. 

“ No, no, don’t let us talk of shipwreck,” echo- 
ed Sir Mordaunt, quickly. “ Walton, d’ye know 
the coast hereabouts? Yonder’s Warden Point, 
I think, and that should be the Needles light.” 

Time was when I could have drawn from mem- 
ory a chart of the English Channel coast, with ev- 
ery light-ship and light-house and beacon upon it 
or belonging to it; but a great deal of that know- 
ledge had slipped away from me. Nothing, I 
think, goes out of the head more quickly than 
the things learned at sea. The names of ropes, 
blocks, and of the different portions of the stand- 
ing rigging go first; coasts and lights follow ; and 
then the science of the sun, moon, and stars dis- 
appears. A sailor who quits the sea for a few 
years finds he has a great deal to learn over again 
when he returns to it. Ought not this considera- 
tion to make the people concerned cautious in 
their selection of nautical assessors ? 

Happily the lives of the people aboard the Lady 
Maud were not in my charge, and consequently 
whether my marine memory was good or bad mat- 
tered nothing. I borrowed Miss Tuke’s opera- 
glass to look at the coast; but the beautiful scene 
showed best when inspected with the naked eye, 
for then the whole expanse of it was in sight. 
On the right was both the Hampshire and Dorset 
shore, visible from Stansore Point to beyond 
Christchurch Head, and I think Durlston Point 
was in sight, though a mere film down in the west. 
Astern of us was the Isle of Wight, whose tower- 
ing terraces and gleaming heights were slowly 
drawing out as we rounded to the southward, 
bringing Node Beacon and the shining ramparts 
of chalk beyond it on our port quarter ; and right 
under our bow, and running up into the silver 
blue sky of the horizon until it stood but a foot 
under our bowsprit end, was the broad, bright, 
lake-like English Channel. To behold that shin- 
ing field of water was to feel at last that our voy- 
age was fairly begun. I own that my heart went 
out to meet it. Of all seas, none can be so dear 
to an Englishman as the stretch of water that 
separates England from France. It is a stage full 
of glorious historical memories ; it is the busiest 
maritime highway in the world ; its margin is en- 
riched on the British side with spaces of exquisite 
scenery; and it is consecrated to sailors by the 
thought of the scores of mariners who have found 
a resting-place upon its sands. 

When it opened broad under both bows we all 
stood gazing at it. But whatever our thoughts 





may have been, they were speedily interrupted by 
old Purchase, who still grasped the wheel, bawl- 
ing to the men in his husky, deep-sea note to set 
the gaff-foresail. Yachtsmen imitate men-of- 
war’s men in their manner of springing about. 
Where the rush is finely disciplined, it is ; 
it is always finely disciplined in a man-of-war, 
and though one would think sometimes that the 
fellows were only trying to break their necks, 
yet the whole fabric of the ship is vitalized by 
their method of going to work, as any man knows 
who has watched a frigate—when there were such 
things—trip her anchor and flash into a lovely 
cloud of canvas all at once. Yachtsmen sprawl 
and tumble about as cleverly as navy men; but 
it is not only because they are seldom numerous 
enough as a crew that they never produce man- 
of-war results. I watched the Lady Maud’s men 
making sail, and thought if they had scrambled 
less they would not have done their work worse. 
Some of them helped up the foresail by “ riding 
down” the halyards, an unseaman-like trick and 
very unsightly. One after another the sails were 
expanded, and presently the yacht was leaning 
under every stitch of fore and aft canvas that she 
carried. If Sir Mordaunt’s wish had been to try 
her speed, he could not have had a better chance 
than this. The sea was perfectly smooth, not the 
faintest swell disturbed the table-like surface, 
and yet there was a pleasant, merry breeze that 
kept the water laughing and sparkling and cream- 
ing in tiny foamy-headed billows. 

Right aft, to windward, was the best place to 
see the yacht. I went there, and forking my head 
over the rail, had the whole picture in my eye. 
The sun was veering to the westward, but its 
light, as we were steering at that time, was still 
to windward, and the yacht’s metal sheathing 
caught it, and gave back a red haze like that of 
dull gold. Along this rich surface the water was 
flying in a thin line of foam, and the ripping of 
the stem sounded like the crunch of feet upon 
rotten leaves. From the inclined, beautifully 
moulded side of the vessel the shrouds ruled the 
sky like bars of iron, and cast jet black tracings 
upon the cotton white decks. The great spaces 
of canvas filled the air overhead, and it was a de- 
light to look up at the leaning bright yellow masts, 
and mark the superb set and cut of the sails, and 
the prodigious number of cloths under which the 
Lady Maud was sweeping through the calm wa- 
ter. It was a glorious picture, and I have it very 
clearly before me at this minute—the shapely 
fabric of white decks and gold-bright sides; the 
gleaming sails lifting their broad folds to the 
sky; the whirling snow of the wake eddying out 
upon the blue water from under the stern; the 
beautiful placid sea stretching for leagues ahead, 
and the land growing smaller and hazier upon 
our starboard beam and quarter. 

Whilst I stood admiring, Miss Tuke left her 
seat, and first of all she talked to the big mas- 
tiffs, and then came a little further aft, and took 
a glance aloft, and then approached the binnacle 
and peeped at the card. My eyes left the vessel 
when the girl reached the compass. She was 
prettier than the yacht, and could she have had 
her portrait taken at that moment, the picture 
would have been a fine one, with the sea and the 
huge main-boom for a background, and the deck 
for a platform, and old Purchase to help out the 
marine accessories with his strawberry - colored 
nose, and both great hands with fingers like bunch- 
es of carrots holding on to the wheel, and his 
small eyes squinting aloft. 

“You can see the yacht going through the 
water if you’ll come here,” said I to her. 

She came at once, and I think she had a treat. 
I spoke to her, but she did not answer me. The 
sweeping water, the sensation of flying, induced 
by the almost noiseless and quite level passage 
over the clear sea, the beautiful effect of the 
brass-like copper against the foam, and the ocean 
of white canvas against the deep blue sky, acted 
upon her like a spell, At last she looked around, 
and said, “If I had been born a man, I should 
be a sailor.” 

A singular noise in Purchase’s throat made me 
fix my eyes sternly on him; but the old chap’s 
face was quite wooden, and his gaze riveted upon 
the weather leech of the foretopsail, for all the 
square canvas was upon the vessel now. 

“You must not suppose,” said I, “that this 
sort of thing is like going to sea as a sailor.” 

“Ts a sailor’s life really so hard as people say 
it is?” she asked, earnestly looking at me with 
her intelligent, singularly clear, and winning eyes. 

“Yes—that is, the life of a merchant sailor— 
and harder, because the people who say it is hard 
know very little about it. The people who know 
it is hard—I mean sailors themselves—do not talk. 
It is not gales of wind, nor bitter cold, nor fiery 
heat, that make it hard; not even famines and 
shipwrecks, because they are accidents, and of no 
more account, so far as life at sea goes, than rail- 
way collisions and fires in churches and theatres 
are of account so far as life on shore goes. It’s 
the part that’s hidden that makes sailoring hard 
—bullying officers, leaky or overfilled ships, bad 
food, grinding work, broken rest, wet clothes, 
wretched forecastles. You might read a hundred 
marine novels and never get at the truth. The 
only way is to serve before the mast, as that fine 
fellow Dana did, sleep in a miserable bunk, and 
eat and drink with sailors. That, most fortunate- 
ly, you can’t do,” said I, laughing ; “and why you 
should wish to be a man, merely that you might 
do it, makes me wonder.” . 

“ Perhaps if I were a man I might have differ- 
ent views,” said she, eying me as if amused by 
my outbreak. “ Are you still a sailor ?” 

“No.” 

“ How long were you a sailor?” says she. 

I told her. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” rumbled Purchase, 
from the wheel, “but might you have been a 
marchant or a navy man ?” 

“ A merchantman,” I answered, 

“Long woyages, sir ?” ie 
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“ Yes, long voyages and big ships. And you, 
I hear, are an old sailor?” 

He smiled slowly, as if the question amused 
him. 

“ Yes, I’m an old sailor,” he answered, looking 
at Miss Tuke. “ Fifty-three next birthday, and 
forty year out o’ that at sea, in all sorts o’ weather, 
and in all sorts 0’ wessels, from a billyboy up.” 

A sense of importance appeared to oppress 
him, and he looked away from us at the sea to 
leeward. Meanwhile the men had coiled the run- 
ning gear away, and were grouped in the bows 
of the yacht, where they made a tolerable crew. 
Tripshore, the mate, paced the weather deck of 
the forecastle, and ‘the cook, with his one eye, 
coming up for a breath of air, sat in the com- 
panion, talking to him as he passed to and fro, 

{to BE OONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER XLI.—{ Continued.) 
DESPAIR. 


“Tar at least is impossible,” said Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore, “ for her own pearls were stolen on the 
same occasion.” 

“So Mr. Lisle remarked to the man,” said Mr. 
Osborne, “but he replied that the loss of the 
pearls was a blind. Miss Chevenix was at a loss 
for money to carry on her deceptive position un- 
til she could marry, and had made up her mind 
to sell her pearls. They also were in this man’s 
possession, and he sold them, and she had the 
money, together with her share of the spoil of 
Lady Vane. I fear there is no way out of this 
explanation.” 

Mrs. Townley Gore answered only by a groan. 

“The Horndean robbery,” continued Mr. Os- 
borne, “ was to have been the next, and it was 
expected to be a very rich haul, The man came 
down in the disguise of an organ-grinder ; it was 
to that disguise the police got the clew; and he 
picked up all the necessary information. Miss 
Chevenix got at the keys of the collection, and at 
the window fastenings, just as she had done the 
other instances.” 

“ But it was all to be her own. 
she rob herself ?” 

“Because she would have been denounced as 
an adventuress to you and your brother if she 
had hesitated, and she could not have retaliated 
without avowing her own guilt. She did struggle 
and protest, but in vain; she had tosubmit. This 
was to be the last of the series of crimes; the 
elder confederates had cleared off with their gaing 
—very considerable, no doubt, for Miss Chevenix 
was not the only tool they worked with—and 
Miss Chevenix was to be free from her associates.” 

“But how, then, did it—did this awful—did 
the crime occur, if she—if my brother’s affianced 
wife’”’—Mrs. Townley Gore shuddered from head 
to foot as she uttered these words—“ knew ?” 

“Mr. Lisle asked that question also ; but there 
was an answer to it. Miss Chevenix did not 
know. When this villain found her manageable 
on the point of the robbery at Horndean by 
threats only, he left her in ignorance; he refused 
to tell her when he intended to act upon the in- 
formation which she had supplied. He knew 
nothing, so he states—and I am inclined to be- 
lieve him—of Mr. Horndean’s intention to come 
to Horndean, and he declares that he had no idea 
Mr. Horndean was in the house when he entered 
it with the intention of committing the robbery. 

“What is to become of this wretched girl?” 
was the first utterance of Mrs. Townley Gore when 
Mr. Osborne paused. She was wonderfully calm 
and collected. Probably the very greatness of 
the shock had steadied her. ‘“ Who knows of 
this? Is it public property yet ?” 

“The murder only,” answered the stranger, 
speaking for the first time. “That was in the 
evening papers.” 

Then Mrs. Townley Gore recalled, as if in a 
dream, the ease of their exit from the Lyceum 
Theatre, and the looks and whispers of the group 
in the doorway. And now the stranger struck 
in with such effect that all the others subsided 
into the background, and Mrs. Townley Gore was 
conscious of a horrid sense that he was taking 
possession of her and her house, and all that was 
in it. 

‘“‘My name is Inspector Simms, of the Metro- 
politan Police,” said the stern stranger; “and I 
hold a warrant, granted by Sir Gregory Grogram, 
for the arrest of Miss Chevenix. Mr. Osborne 
came up to town with these gentlemen ; they got 
the warrant, and they communicated with Mr, 
Townley Gore, and here we are—I and an officer. 
He came back with you and the young lady from 
the theatre; he’s in the hall now, and it’s our 
painful duty to apprehend Miss Chevenix, here 
and now.” 

“In our house ?” 

“Yes, madam, in your house; and I’m sorry to 
say, when there’s such family trouble about, the 
sooner the better. There’s a cab waiting.” 

“You don’t mean to say,” remonstrated Mr. 
Townley Gore, “that you will take her away to- 
night? She has to be told that her affianced hus- 
band has been murdered, and that she herself is 
denounced by his murderer as an adventuress and 
a thief. Yon are surely not bound to remove her 
from my house? Take any precautions you will 
against her escape; I will aid them to the best 
of my ability; but let her remain here until to- 
morrow. All this may be capable of an explana- 
tion compatible with her innocence.” 

“Tt may, sir, and I do not say it is not. We 
” 4 to much stranger stories than this one. 

t I understand, this Ramsden’s record 
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is a precious bad one; but duty’s duty. I must 
act on this warrant”—he produced the paper— 
“and it’s getting late. The question is, which 
of you gentlemen will come with me, and break 
it to the party ?” 

So far as Mr. Townley Gore was concerned, the 
inspector’s question was answered on the instant, 
for, with a deep sigh, Mrs. Townley Gore fell from 
her chair in a dead faint, and he was fully oceu- 
pied with her. Aftera hurried consultation, Mr. 
Osborne and Mr. Warrender left the room with 
the inspector, and passing through the hall, where 
the other policeman in plain clothes was on duty, 
they went up stairs, preceded by the frightened 
butler, who was told to call Miss Chevenix’s maid 
into the passage to speak with them. 

Beatrix, rather vexed at finding no letter from 
Frederick, and wondering a little at the delay of 
a summons to the pleasant little supper with which 
Mrs. Townley Gore always wound up an evening 
at the play, was sitting by the fire, thinking now 
of Frederick, again of 7he Bells, and anon of 
Mrs. Mabberley’ s odd freak. She was tired, hun- 
gry, and impatient, but still she was very happy. 
Presently she set her dressing-box upon a velvet 
table by the fireside, and took out the precious 
letter. She should have time to read it once 
again before the gong sounded. How sweet it 
smelled, with the scent of the fragrant leaves 
about it! As she lay back in her chair, her 
queenly head with its red gold crown of plaited 
hair against the embroidered cushion, the gleam 
of jewels on her fair neck and strong white arms, 
the blended light of wood fire and wax candles 
playing on her rich dress of cream-colored satin, 
she presented a perfect picture of beauty, ease, 
and luxuriousness. Who could have believed 
that the hour had struck, the fiat gone forth? 
A mild knock at the door of the adjoining dress- 
ing-room, to which her maid responded, did not 
even attract her attention. That was all for her 
lover’s letter, as she dwelt upon it, with long sighs 
of happiness. She looked up at the hurried en- 
trance of her maid, and seeing three strangers in 
the doorway, rose, laid the crumpled paper back 
in the box, closed the lid, and asked them who 
they were, and what their business was with her ? 


Frederick was dead! The man whom she had 
hated and defied had killed him! It was all 
over! Only a few minutes ago she was the hap- 
piest of women; what was she now? The most 
wretched. Accused of crimes which she hardly 
comprehended, beyond seeing that there was no 
way of clearing herself from the imputation of 
them, had she even cared to do so; a beggar, an 
outcast, the most lost, ruined, forlorn wretch upon 
the surface of the earth that was so soon te cov- 
er him whose hand had written only two days 
ago the words that had made her burn 


within her. What did she care for any of these 
thi the first of them? — Frederick was- 

and now there was no 
such thing. She gave no thought to his sister or 


to the world; the void was too utter for grada- 
tion, the ruin was too complete for stages. The 
dignity and composure with which she met the 
statement made to her by Mr. Osborne (with a 
due warning on the part of the inspector that 
she should not say anything to her own nary) 
made a profound impression upon the b 


must go.” At the same instant there was a faint 
sound, like the click of a lock, and the closed eyes 
slowly opened. The two men rushed to the side 
of Beatrix, but she had eluded their vigilance. 
She had availed herself of her father’s terrible 
legacy. Beatrix was dead! 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 





SOME NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


F all holiday gifts, books are the choicest. 

They are the most lasting of souvenirs, the 
most entertaining of companions, the wisest of 
counsellors, and the most faithful of friends. No 
one can make a mistake in choosing them for a 
gift, since they reflect credit alike on the giver 
and the receiver, provided, of course, that the se- 
lection is discreetly made. And here lies the rub. 
No one would present a giddy young girl with the 
works of a hoary philosopher, or bestow the last 
flimsy novel on her staid papa. In making a gift, 
too, the covers should be studied as well as the 
contents, especially at this season. The publish- 
ers, however, have taken care to cater to this 
want, and have issued whole libraries of dainty 
volumes, brave with costly binding, exquisite en- 
gravings, and dainty typography. 

The full catalogue of Harper & Brothers com- 
prises a royal collection of holiday gift-books, 
alike adapted to all tastes, all purses, and all ages. 
Foremost among the new publications is the sump- 
tuous volume, The Heart of the White Mountains, 
by Samure. Apams Drake, exquisitely illustrated 
by the magic pencil of W. Hamitton Gisson, 
whose companion book, Pastoral Days, won such 
warm commendation last autumn both from Eng- 
lish and American critics. This work is the apo- 
theosis of the American Alps, which have never 
before been limned with such delicacy, grace, and 
spirit. The prominent peaks and principal points 
of interest are shown, and excellent sectional maps 
of the mountains are given. The entire mount- 
ain district is compassed by three routes, with 
Mount Washington as the objective point. The 
first, by the way of Lake Winnipiseogee and 
North Conway, takes in Chocorua, Kearsarge, and 
the valley of the Saco, past the historic Willey 
House, through the Great Notch of the mountains, 
to Crawford’s, and thence up the bridle-path to 
the summit. The second, wild and picturesque 
route, branching to the right from North Conway, 
strikes through the very heart of the mountains, 
skirting Mount Washington by a circuitous path, 
by the way of Jackson and the Ellis Valley and 
the Pinkham and Carter notches, until the Glen 
House is reached, on the north side of the great 
mountain, from which the ascent is made by car- 
riage. Here are clustered the huge peaks Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Adams, Madison, and Monroe, 
At the north lies Gorham, with its group of mount- 
ains, Carter, Moriah, the Imp, Surprise, and oth- 
ers, and lofty peaks rise one above another on 
every side. The third route leads through the 
beautiful Pemigewasset Valley to the Franconia 
Pass, with its marvellous Flume, and thence to 
Profile Mountain, with its neighboring summits, 
lakes, and glens. Proceeding thence to Bethle- 
hem, the tourist turns eastward, and traversing 
the Wild Cherry Mountain Road, past the Twin 








“T have done none of these things,” she said ; ‘ 
“1 don’t know what you mean.” 

And then she left them all there in her thoughts, 
as things of no account. Frederick was dead ! 

The inspector told her maid that she might put 
up a few necessaries for the use of Miss Cheve- 
nix, and he withdrew into the passage while a 
morning dress was being substituted for her even- 
ing attire. Through all this she was perfectly 
passive. Frederick was dead! All was over! 
She was at the foot of the wall, and facing her 
was the blank of nothingness. 

When the gentlemen were re-admitted, Mr. Os- 
borne said to her, 

“T trust that you will seek consolation in God, 
and that He will establish your innocence.” 

“You are very good, sir,” was her dreary an- 
swer; “ but there is no God, and my innocence is 
no matter to me or to any one left alive.” 

Then the good clergyman shrank away, and 
went to the library, and cowered there, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Townley Gore, waiting, with a sickening 
dread, for the sound of footsteps in the hall, and 
the departure of the wretched woman into the 
outer darkness. 

Mrs. Townley Gore had offered—had even tried 
—to go to her, but she was quite unable, and Bea- 
trix had merely said: 

“See her? No. Why should I? 
want to see any one any more.” 

Only Mr. Warrender, whose gentleness and com- 
passion could not be surpassed, and the inspector, 
who had never in all his experience met with any- 
thing like this before, weré with Beatrix, when 
her maid said that she was “ready.” She had 
not asked whither they were going to take her; 
she seemed quite lost in thought, and it was re- 
markable that she had not shed atear. Her eyes 
burned with a feverish brilliancy, her complexion 
varied from a crimson flush to a waxen paleness, 
her hands were icy cold, and the nails were blue, 
but she stood steadily upon her feet, and no tears 
came. 

When all was done, she calmly asked the in- 
spector, “‘ May I take some papers out of my dress- 
ing-case—only a letter or two?” He told her she 
might, and she quietly resumed her seat, drew the 
velvet table close to her, and raised the lid of the 
box. The letter lay on the top, but she shifted 
the tray, and bending her head so that it was hid- 
den for an instant, seemed to search for some- 
thing under it. The next moment she leaned 
back, with Frederick’s letter spread out in her 
hand, and pressed it passionately to her lips, the 
action concealing her face completely. Then her 
hand dropped, and the inspector and Mr. Warren- 
der saw that her eyes were closed. They waited 
for a little, after which the inspector said, “ We 
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tain House and Fabyan’s, finds himself 
again amidst the great range, and ere long at 
the Tiptop House itself, this time by rail. From 
this brief outline it will be seen how comprehen- 
sive is the itinerary, and how fully the grandest 
scenery of New England is surveyed. The thrill- 
ing grandeur of the landscape, the haze of the 
atmosphere, the shimmer of the trees, and the 
fleecy clouds that overhang the steep precipices 
and rocky chasms, are marvellously reproduced. 
Mr. Drake, whose talents as a story-teller are 
well exemplified in his Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Coast, proves a delightful cicerone 
through this enchanted region, whose most nota- 
ble legends he narrates with charming effect. 

Farm Festivals, by Wut Carterton, which is 
published in uniform style with the Farm Ballads 
and Farm Legends of this popular writer, is a 
richly bound and finely illustrated gift-bdok, and, 
withal, of a moderate price. Another desirable 
souvenir for a lady is Harper’s Cyclopedia of Po- 
etry, edited by Eres Sarcent, who died just as it 
was completed. This quaintly bound volume, 
which is especially designed as a collection of 
household poetry, is particularly rich in gems by 
anonymous and minor poets, such as are seldom 
found in similar compilations, much as they may 
be read and quoted. The value of the work is 
greatly enhanced by the brief biographical notices 
that accompany the specimens of each author. 
Collections of this kind are very useful; one gets 
much wheat with very little chaff, and by possess- 
ing a few of them, such as The Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century, The Poets and Poetry of Scotland, 
and kindred works, is pretty sure of having most 
of his favorite poems in convenient form for ref- 
erence. 

While we are on the subject of cyclopedias, 
let us strongly recommend, as one of the most val- 
uable and useful gifts that can be made, Harper's 
Popular Cyclopedia of United States History, by 
the veteran historian Benson J. Lossine, whose 
diligence, fidelity, and perspicuity place him in 
the front rank of American historical writers. 
These two substantially bound and profusely il- 
lustrated volumes form a compendium of the most 
important events and conspicuous actors in the 
history of the United States, from the earliest pe- 
riod to the present time, which is indispensable 
to every household, and which will be found alike 
useful to young and old. It is almost impossible 
to estimate the convenience of this handy book of 
reference to professional men, students, teachers, 
and readers at large. 

Another new publication, which paterfamilias 
is sure to like, and which is an excellent addition 
to the family library, is the fine edition of Gold- 
smith’s Works, in four volumes, which Harper & 
Brothers have just issued, uniform with their 





editions of Macaulay, Hume, Gibbon, Motley, and 
Hildreth. This edition, which has been carefully 
collated with all others extant by its accomplish- 
ed English editor, Perer Cunninenaw, F.S.A., not 
only contains more of Goldsmith’s pieces than any 
other, but is the first in which his works appear 
together precisely as finally corrected by the au- 
thor. Its critical value is therefore obvious. No 
education is complete without a knowledge of 
Goldsmith, any more than any library is well 
equipped where his works are not found. It is 
pleasant to read in this splendid edition that incom- 
parable village idyl “The Vicar of Wak€field,” 
the long familiar poems “ The Deserted Village” 
and “The Traveller,” and the fine old English 
comedy “She Stoops to Conquer.” 

Space is lacking for more than brief mention 
of other valuable books, such as Du CHatttu’s 
fascinating Land of the Midnight Sun, of which 
we have lately spoken ; the wonderful records of 
buried cities—Scunmaann’s Jlios and Di Cesno- 
La’s Cyprus ; the charming series of art books— 
NicHois’s Art Education Applied to Industry; Mrs. 
Sporrorp’s Art Decoration Applied to Furniture ; 
BENJAMIN’S Contemporary Art in Hurope, and 
Art in America ; Wanixe’s Tyrol, and the Skirt 
p for Alps ; and Couermer’s Rime of the Ancient 

‘ariner, illustrated by Dori. 

We must, however, say a word of the new vol- 
ume of Colonel Tuomas W. Kwox’s Boy Travellers 
in the Far East, the gorgeousness of whose cover 
seems to surpass anything that human ingenuity 
is likely soon again to devise in that direction, 
although it is fully equalled by the entertain- 
ing contents. This volume is the third of a se- 
ries, in the first of which the author conducted 
two adventurous lads across the continent, and 
thence through China and Japan. The second 
narrated their travels in Siam and Java in such 
a sprightly and attractive fashion as to win for 
Colonel Knox the Order of the White Elephant 
from the Emperor of Siam. The last volume 
takes the youths through Ceylon and India, with 
glimpses by the way of Borneo, the Philippine 
Islands, and Burmah, and tells such marvellous 
tales of the wonders of the East that we may ex- 
pect to hear of some Koh-i-noor bestowed on the 
fortunate author by grateful rajahs. As the lads 
are left on the eve of departure from Bombay with 
sealed orders, uncertain of their destination, we 
shall probably hear more of their adventures. 

Another bright little story of adventures at 
home is The Cruise of the Ghost, by WitttaM L. 
ALDEN, author of Zhe Moral Pirates, of which 
this is the sequel, and which also looks forward 
to a succeeding volume. The popular Joby T'y- 
ler, by James Ot1s,and Who was Paul Grayson ? 
by Joun Hasserton, make a charming group of 
readable juvenile books, which the most fastidious 
parent can put into his children’s hands with im- 
punity. 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. N.—Chamois gloves should be washed on the 
hands with white soap and cold*water. 

Janx.—Young ladies in society wea theft hair very 
simply dressed, and without any ornament, aniess a 
comb is used, which may be of jewels, but this has an~ 
elderly appearance. The back hair is in a small low 
coil or in twists like the figure 8, and the front is 
banged either quite straight or else in waves, as is 
most becoming. 

Mrs. R.—Do not use Nottingham lace curtains on 
the score of economy, as those of scrim are less ex- 
pensive, and are also in good taste as well as fashion- 
able. If you prefer draped scrim curtains next the 
window-panes of your bay-window, have them, and 
then put white holland shades inside; this is now the 
custom in many fashionable houses. The ready-made 
scrim curtains with antique lace trimming cost from 
$ upward for each window; you would pay that 
much for very coarse lace. 

J. P. E.—Have one handsome costume of plush with 
satin for your best suit. Then have a large cloak to 
wear with other dresses as well as with this, It should 
be black, long, and warmly lined. For travelling, a 
warm wool dress and travelling cloak are suitable, and 
both these will be useful in the city. Green of very 
dark shade is one of the favorite colors for velvet, 
plush, or brocaded velvet costumes. Have a large 
bonnet for general wear, and a small one to match 
your suit. Dress your hair low in the back, in small 
compact fashion, and wear the front in the way most 
becoming to you. 

Haragietre.—For information about clothing for 
your husband, consult the New York Fashions of a 
late number of the Bazar. Fobs and seals are more 
fashionable than watch chains. Silver-headed canes 
are not elderly-looking, but are used by the most fash- 
ionable young men. The fob with chain is especially 
meant for dress occasions. 

Marion.—For your travelling dress that is handsome 
enough to be married in you might have the new moiré 
plush combined with cloth, either in dark green or gar- 
net. The basque and skirt are of the watered plush, 
and the drapery of cloth of the same shade. Worth 
also adds short small mantles of the plush warmly 
wadded, and the bonnet of plush should be of medium 
size, with breast feathers for trimming. This costume 
will then answer for a nice suit ail winter, as you will 
not injure it in travelling in the cleanly drawing-room 
cars for afew hours. Wear pleated lace at your neck 
and wrists, and golden brown undressed kid gioves. 
The groom should wear a black diagonal cloth frock- 
coat, vest of the same, and very dark gray pantaloons 
with narrow black stripes. 

H. R. MoCane.—In New York the fashion of send- 
ing cards to gentlemen who are expected to call on 
New-Year’s is gradually dying out. The fashion of 
New-Year’s calls is passing away, with the immense 
size of the city. But if you do send out cards, send 
engraved ones, and to all your friends, married and 
single. As fora refreshment table, a few cold meats— 
as boned turkey and jellied tongue, pickled oysters 
and sandwiches—in the dining-room, are offered, with 
punch or hot coffee, as one pleases; but that hospita- 
ble fashion no longer prevails generally. 

Cutoaeo.—If a young lady does not invite you to 
call, or does not invite you to her house after accept- 
ing your invitations, it is hardly dignified for you to 
continue calling. A young man under ordinary cir- 
cumstances is expected to call on his lady friends 
without any particular invitation, but he must be 
careful to observe whether he is welcome or not. 
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a and i Afghans. —Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1 is a lounge rug, composed of stripes of dark olive plush 
alternating with stripes of écru woollen canvas. The latter are em- 
broidered in cross stitch in the design No. 9 on the Embroidery 
Side of Supplement to Harper's Bazar “No. 51, Vol: XIV. The work 
is executed with tapestry wool of the colors given in the description 
of symbols. The 
canvas stripes are 
edged along the 
points on the sides 
with dark olive silk 
cord. The rug is 
lined, and finished 
on the ends with 
fringe. 
Fig. 2 isa rug fora 
window-seat, in alter- 
nate stripes of blue 
rep and black bro- 
caded wool, in which Morner Hvupparp Carr. 
the ground figures 
are covered with embroidery. An ordinary cloth or blanket rug can be ornament- 
ed in this manner by applying on it strips of wool brocade in a ‘large bold pattern, 
the ground figures of which are defined and brought into relief by fancy stitches 
in bright-colored wool and silk, The lower end of the rug is trimmed with 
netted “fringe as seen in the illustration. 
The afghan Fig, 8 is worked in crochet with double zephyr wool in broad stripes 
of myrtle green separated by narrower shaded stripes in tan-color. ‘ 
The afghan closes on each side with a shaded stripe edged with scal- 3S 
lops, and is finished on the ends with wool fringe, which is knotted 
Moret Murr. into the edge. The broad stripes are worked crosswise on a founda- 
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Fig. 1.—Ciotn axp Morré Coat.—Bacx. Fig. 2.—Casnwere AND Moret Dress 
[For Front, see Page 836.] Front.—[For Back, see Page 836. ] 
For panes and descri _—_- see a For description see 
No. VIIL, Figs Supplement. 


. Fig. 1.—Louncr Rv¢.—Pivsn and EMpRormErrp Fig. 2.—Empromerep Rue 
Fig. 1.—CioaKk ror Girt FROM Fig. 2.—Princesse Dress FoR Srriprs.—Cross Stircn EmBrorwery. ror Winpow-Seat. ——— 
6 to 8 YEARS OLD. Girt rrom 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. For design see Embroidery Side of last Suppl., No. 9. ” 
For pattern and description see Front.—| See Fig. 3.] Se ae . ‘ oY tele a Fig. 1.—Piven saryine Sam pe Lyon D 
Sappi., No, IIL, Figs. 10-20. For description see Supplement. Fig. 8.—Crocnet CARRIAGE OR CRADLE Arcuan.—[See Figs. 4 and 5.] For description sce Supplement. 
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tion of 20 st. (stitch) in the pattern shown in Fig. 5, which is in Afghan 
stitch, with a raised chain stitch pattern on the surface. Take up the st. 
for the forward round of the first pattern row in the usual manner, and 
when working off in the 2d round, after the 2d st. and every 4th st. there- 
after, work 7 ch. (chain’ stitch). Work the 2d pattern row in the same 
manner, bringing the 7 ch. between those in the preceding row. In the 
forward round of the 8d pattern row, before taking up the 3d st. and be- 
fore every 4th st. thereafter, take up on the needle the ch. loop below in 
the row before the last in such a manner that the ch. will be crossed, and 
after taking up the next st. 
out of the upright vein in 
the usual manner, draw it 
through the ch. loop. In 
the 2d round of this row 
proceed as in the 2d round 
of the lst row, working the 
ch. for a loop immediately 
after working off every st. 
that was drawn through a 
loop in the Ist round, Con- 
tinue to repeat this last 
pattern row, but transpose in each repetition so as to bring the ch. loops be- 
tween those in the row below. Each of the shaded stripes is composed of three 
narrow stripes (Fig. 4) in as many shades of tan-color. Begin each with a foun- 
dation of 8 st., and work as follows: In the 2d round of the Ist pattern row 
work off 4 st., crochet 10 ch., then work off the remaining 4 st. Work the 2d 
pattern row as usual in Afghan st., and continue to repeat these 2 rows in turn; 
. in the forward round of every even row, before taking up each of 

) the middle 2 st., put the hook through one of the middle 2 ch. of 
a ch, loop in the third row below, after pulling this loop under the 

loop above it in the first row below; the latter loop is fastened in 
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Fig. 1.—Miss’s Party Dress. Fig. 2.—Piain axnp Pian Crora Dress. 


For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 


the following third row. Join all the stripes by means of a round in single crochet. For 
the scallops along the sides of the afghan work > 1 single crochet on the next st. on the 
edge, 4 ch., 1 double crochet on the first of the 4 ch., pass 1 st.; repeat from *. For 
the fringe, which must be in the same color as the stripe that it edges, ewt strands ten 
inches long of three threads each, fold them through the middle, and knot them into the 
edge at regular intervals, 








Fig. 3.—Prixcesse Dress ror Fig. 4.—Coat ror GIRL FROM 
_— Girt From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 7 To 9 YEARS OLD 
Fig. 2.—Pivusn Croak. Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] For description see 
For description see Supplement. 


Empromerrep Foot-Murr.—f{For design see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 21.) For description see Supplement. Supplement. 
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SHEEP FARMING IN AUSTRALIA. 
See illustrations on page 845. 


HESE interesting illustrations give a graphic 
idea of one of the principal industries of Aus- 
tralia. No. 1 represents a view of Pretty Bend 
Station, a small cattle station in the northeast of 
Queensland, and situated on the Don River, thir- 
ty-five miles from Bowen. In the left of the pic- 
ture are some Angora goats, which breed well 
here. In the foreground of the picture are some 
aborigines who are semi-civilized, and hang about 
the place for what few things they receive from 
the whites. In the background will be seen the 
Monte Christo range, which runs toward Norman- 
by, and has an average elevation of 1500 feet. 
The trees seen in the picture are the inevitable 
gum-trees. 

No. 2.—This is a general view of Bowen, a town 
on the northeast coast of Queensland, about eighty 
miles north of Brisbane. It is prettily situated 
on the shores of Port Denison, which is acknow- 
ledged to be the finest harbor north of Sydney. 
It is almost completely landlocked, and the en- 
trance to the bay is sheltered by Gloucester Isl- 
and, a large island several miles in length. 

No. 8 is the residence of the harbor-master, a 
pleasantly situated building close to the shores of 
the bay. It has.a very pretty garden, as can be 
seen by the illustration, in which flourish palms, 
ferns, Norfolk Island pines, ete. 

No. 4 shows a milking-yard at sunrise, belong- 
ing to Glencoe, a small cattle station and dairy, 
situated on the main coast road fifteen miles 
south of Bowen. Readers must bear in mind that 
cows in Queensland are not so quiet and docile as 
their sisters in this country, and hence they have 
to be securely fastened whilst being milked. If 
the reader will glance at the picture, he will see 
the cow has her head securely held by a wooden 
bail, whilst her milking-leg—that is, the leg near- 
est the person who milks—is fastened by means 
of a green-hide rope to the fence, which thus pre- 
vents her from kicking the person milking. 

No. 5 represents Cook’s Hotel, the leading ho- 
tel in Bowen, which is frequented by squatters 
and the upper ten thousand. 

No. 6 is a nearer view of Bowen jetty, which 
is built entirely of wood, and extends out into the 
bay for more than half a mile. 

No. 7 is a nearer view of Pretty Bend Station, 
showing the dwelling -house in front, which was 
the old public-house, with the kitchen behind. 
On the left of the picture will be seen a téam of 
working bullocks yoked on to a dray, ready to 
start off to Bowen to bring back provisions and 
other needful things. On the extreme left are 
the huts in which the Angora goats are put at 
night to protect them from the wild-dogs or din- 
goes, which, favored by the darkness, prowl about 
in search of prey. 

No. 8 shows the bed of Toll’s Creek, a creek 
which joins the Don River near Bowen, where it 
empties itself into the sea. The trees seen grow- 
ing in the middle of the creek are tea or paper 
trees, the bark of which much resembles paper 
It is very useful to bushmen for kindling fires, as 
it will burn fiercely in spite of wind, provided it 
isdry. The blacks strip large sheets of it, and 
use it to cover their gimyahs, or dwellings, with ; 
it keeps out much wind and rain, 

No. 9 is the bed of Mare’s-nest Creek, which 
crosses the road from Bowen to Pretty Bend. 
Like most Queénsland streams, it is almost dry 
for nine months in the year, having merely a 
small brook trickling along the middle of the 
creek about a foot deep. But when the heavy 
rains of the rainy season come on, creeks and 
rivers are soon changed (sometimes in one night) 
inte raging torrents, rushing along with incredi- 
ble rapidity, carrying massive logs and gigantic 
trunks of trees along with irresistible force. 

On the left-hand side of this picture, in the fore- 
ground, is a quondong-tree. The quondong is a 
kind of plum, the stone of which is very peculiar, 
resembling a round ball of coral, but of a darker 
color, These stones are much valued, and made 


into lockets, necklets, etc. 





GREBES AND THEIR NESTS. 
See illustration on page 844. 


FIERCE warfare is continually waged against 

these beautiful birds, which threatens them 
with extermination, not for their flesh, which is 
generally coarse and fishy, but for their brilliant 
ea: ag ha —— is a — ornament for ladies’ 
eomge yo more than twen- 
ty species oa the Aenpedeer parts of the world. 
They are aquatic birds, walking arith difficulty on 
the land, and are usually found in small flocks on 
the sea-coast and the shores of fresh-water lakes. 
They migrate in summer to the arctic regions to 
breed and rear their young. Their nests are 
made of grasses lined with down, which are 
placed the reeds, and rise and fall with 
the water. The oggs are three or four in number. 
They are excellent swimmers and divers, swim- 
ming under the water for a considerable distance 
in pursuit of game, and sinking beneath the sur- 
face, leaving only their bills out, at the approach 
of danger. They feed on aquatic animals and 
plants. 








Embroidered Foot-Muff. 
See illustration on double page. 


color. The points between 
tlined with ghey Rodent wool 
in stitches at the centre 
of them are in olive wool and silk alternately, 





- ‘ht down with silk. The double lines on each side 
of the border are defined with double threads of tea 
green wool caught down at regular intervals with 
claret silk. The French knots that stud the 
between them are in yellow, and the blanket stitch 
around the outer edge,.which is bd indicated on the 
pattern, in bei ored wool. e points in the bor- 
der are worked in a similar manner. Donble lines in 
claret wool caught down with yellow silk, separa‘ 

by —_ -boue stitches in pink silk, divide it into 
spaces, which are crossed with blue wool caught down 
at intersecting points with yellow silk. 


Border for Towels, etc. 
See illustration on page 836. 
Tnus border, which is suitable for towels, linen can- 
vas tidies, buffet covers, etc., is worked in cross stitch 
with ingrain colored embroidery cotton. 


Figured Gauze and Lace Fichu. 
See illustration on double page. 
en, ey my ype hee white ee ted 
gauze, is roun n the back, nt 
tabs infront. Itis a toree with "gathered 
lace, and trimmed with full bows of ivory white sotie 
ribbon an inch wide, 


Mother Hubbard Cape. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tuts Mother Hubbard — is made of a strip of 
white mull a yard and an eighth long and seven inches 
wide. The mull is bordered with Gaertion, and edged 
with Breton lace three inches wide along one side and 
both ends, and shirred in two clusters of three rows 
each on the opposite side, which is joined to a founda- 
tion band. The band is cov with blue satin rib- 
bon, over which box-pleated white lace is laid. The 
cape is tied with blue satin ribbon strings. 


Gauze and Lace Collar. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tuts round collar, which is cut of double cream-col- 
ored gauze, is seven inches deep. It is bordered with 
a row of lace a which is applied on the gauze 
at two inches from the edge, and edged with Breton 
lace three inches wide at the bottom. At the top it is 
finished with a row of side-pleated lace which is fold- 
ed down over it. The gauze is cut away from under 
the lace insertion, and the collar is fastened under a 
bow of cream satin ribbon. 
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By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
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CHAPTER V. 
MRS. RODEN. 


GrorGe Ropen, the Post-office clerk, lived with 
his mother at Holloway, about three miles from 
his office. There they occupied a small house 
which had been taken when their means were 
smaller even than at present; for this had been 
done before the young man had made his way 
into the official elysium of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
This had been effected about five years since, 
during which time he had risen to an income of 
£170. As his mother had means of her own 
amounting to about double as much, and as her 
personal expenses were small, they were enabled 
to live in comfort. She was a lady of whom none 
around knew anything, but there had gone abroad 
@ rumor among her neighbors that there was 
something of a mystery attached to her, and there 
existed a prevailing feeling that she was at any 
rate a well-born lady. Few people at Holloway 
knew either her or her son. But there were 
some who condescended to watch them and to 
talk about them. It was ascertained that Mrs. 
Roden usually went to church on Sunday morn- 
ing, but that her son never did so. It was known, 
too, that a female friend called upon her regu- 
larly once a week; and it was noted in the an- 
nals of Holloway that this female friend came al- 
ways at three o’clock on a Monday. Intelligent 
observers had become aware that the return visit 
was made in the course of the week, but not al- 
ways made on one certain day, from which cir- 
cumstances various surmises arose as to the 
means, whereabouts, and character of the visitor. 
Mrs. Roden always went in a cab. The lady, 
whose name was soon known to be Mrs. Vincent, 
came in a brougham, which for a time was sup- 
posed to be her own peculiar property. The man 
who drove it was so well arrayed as to hat, cra- 
vat, and coat as to leave an impression that he 
must be a private servant; but one feminine ob- 
server, keener than others, saw the man on an 
unfortunate day descend from his box at a pub- 
lic-house, and knew at once that the trousers 
were the trousers of a hired driver from a livery- 
stable. Nevertheless, it was manifest that Mrs. 
Vincent was better to do in the world than Mrs. 
Roden, because she could afford to hire a would- 
be private carriage; and it was imagined also 
that she was a lady accustomed to remain at home 
of an afternoon, probably with the object of re- 
ceivi visitors, beeause Mrs. Roden made her 
visits indifferently on Thursday, Friday, or Satur- 
day. It was suggested also that Mrs. Vincent 
was no friend to the young clerk, because it was 
well known that he was never there when the lady 
came, and it was supposed that he never accom- 
panied his mother on the return visits. He had, 
indeed, on one occasion been seen to get out of 
the cab witn his mother at their own door, but it 
was strongiy surmised that she had then picked 
him up at the Post-office. His official engage- 
ments might, indeed, have accounted for all this 
naturally ; but the ladies of Holloway were well 
aware that the humanity of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral allowed a Saturday half-holiday to his other- 
wise overworked officials, and they were sure that 
so good a son as George Roden would occasion- 
ally have scoompanied his 3s mother, had there been 
no l reason against it. From this further 
surmises arose. Some glance had fallen from the 
eye of the visitor lady, or perhaps some chance 
word had been heard from her lips, which created 
an opinion that she was religious. She probably 
objected to George Roden because he was anti- 
religious, or at any rate anti-church, meeting, or 
chapel going. It had b quite decided at 
Holloway that Mrs. Vincent would not put up with 














the young clerk’s infidelity. And it was believed 
that there had been “ words” between the two la- 
dies themselves on the subject of religion—as to 
which probably there was no valid foundation, it 
being an ascertained fact that the two maids 
who were employed by Mrs. Roden were never 
known to tell anything of their mistress. 

It was decided at Holloway that Mrs. Roden 
and Mrs. Vincent were cousins, They were like 
enough in face and near enough, in age to have 
been sisters, but old Mrs. Demijohn, of No. 10 
Paradise Row, had declared that had George been 
a nephew, his aunt would not have wearied in her 
endeavor to convert him. In such a case there 
would have been intimacy in spite of disapproval. 
But a first cousin once removed might be allowed 
to go to the Mischief in his own way. Mrs. Vin- 
cent was supposed to be the elder cousin—per- 
haps three or four years the elder—and to have 
therefore something of an authority, but not 
much, She was stouter, too, less careful to hide 
what gray hairs years might have produced, and 
showing manifestly by the nature of her bonnets 
and shawls that she despised the vanities of the 
world. Not but that she was always handsomely 
dressed, as Mrs. Demijohn was very well aware. 
Less than a hundred a year could not have clothed 
Mrs. Vincent, whereas Mrs. Roden, as all the world 
perceived, did not spend half the money. But 
who does not know that a lady may repudiate 
vanity in rich silks, and cultivate the world in 
woollen stuffs, or even in calico? Nothing was 
more certain to Mrs. Demijohn than that Mrs. 
Vincent was severe, and that Mrs. Roden was 
soft and gentle. It was assumed also that the 
two ladies were widows, as no husband or sign of 
a husband had appeared on the scene, Mrs. Vin- 
cent showed manifestly from her deportment, as 
well as from her title, that she had been a mar- 
ried woman. As to Mrs. Roden, of course there 
was no doubt. 

In regard to all this the reader may take the 
settled opinions of Mrs. Demijohn and of Hol- 
loway as being nearly true. Riddles may be read 
very accurately by those who will give sufficient 
attention and ample time to the reading of them. 
They who will devote twelve hours a day to the 
unravelling of acrostics may discover nearly all 
the enigma difficulties of a weekly newspaper 
with a separate editor for such difficulties, Mrs. 
Demijohn had almost arrived at the facts. The 
two ladies were second cousins. Mrs. Vincent 
was a widow, was religious, was austere, was fair- 
ly well off, and had quarrelled altogether with her 
distant relative, George of the Post-office. Mrs. 
Roden, though she went to church, was not so 
well given to religious observances as her cousin 
would have her. Hence words had come which 
Mrs. Roden had borne with equanimity, Dut had 
received without effect. Nevertheless the two 
women loved each other dearly, and it was a great 
part of the life of each of them that these weekly 
visits should be made. There was one great fact 
as to which Mrs. Demijohn and Holloway were in 
the wrong. Mrs. Roden was not a widow. 

It was not till the Kingsburys had left Lon- 
don that George told his mother of his engage- 
ment. She was well acquainted with his inti- 
macy with Lord Hampstead, and knew that he 
had been staying at Hendon Hall with the Kings- 
bury family. There had been no reticence be- 
tween the mother and son as to these people, in 
regard to whom she had frequently cautioned him 
that there was danger in such associations with 
people moving altogether in a different sphere. 
In answer to this the son had always declared 
that he did not see the danger. He had not run 
after Lord Hampstead. Circumstances had thrown 
them together. They had originally met each 
other in a small political debating society, and 
gradually friendship had grown. The lord had 
sought him, and not he the lord. That, accord- 
ing to his own idea, had been right. Difference 
in rank, difference in wealth, difference in social 
regard, required as much as that. He, when he 
had discovered who was the young man whom he 
had met, stood off somewhat, and allowed the 
friendship to spring from the other side. He had 
been slow to accept favor—even, at first, to ac- 
cept hospitality. But when the ice had, as he 
said, been thoroughly broken, then he thought 
that there was no reason why they should not 
pull each other out of the cold water together. 
As for danger, what was there to fear? The 
marchioness would not like it? Very probably. 
The marchioness was not very much to Hamp- 
stead, and was nothing at all to him. The mar. 
quis would not really like it? Perhaps not; but 
in choosing a friend a young man is not supposed 
to follow altogether his father’s likings, much 
less need the chosen friend follow them. But 
the marquis, as George pointed out to his mother, 
was hardly more like other marquises than the 
son was like other marquises’ sons. There was a 
Radical strain in the family, as was made clear 
by that tailor who was still sitting for the borough 
of Edgware. Mrs. Roden, however, though she 
lived so much alone, seeing hardly anything of 
the world except as Mrs. Vincent might be sup- 
posed to represent the world, had learned that 
the feelings and political convictions of the mar- 
quis were hardly what they had been before he 
had married his present wife. “You may be 
sure, George,” she had said, “that like to like is 
as safe a motto for friendship as it is for love.” 

“Not a doubt, mother,” he replied; “ but be- 
fore you act upon it, you must define ‘like.’ What 
makes two men like, or a man and a woman?” 

“ Outside circumstances of the world more than 
anything else,” she answered, boldly. 

“T would fancy that the inside circumstances 
of the mind would have more to do with it.” She 
shook her head at him, pleasantly, softly, and 
lovingly, but still with a settled purpose of con- 
tradiction. “I have admitted all along,” he con- 
tinued, “ that low birth—” 

“T have said nothing of low birth.” Here was 
a point on which there did not exist full confi- 
dence between the mother and son, but in regard 





to which the mother was always attempting to 
re-assure the son, while he would assume some- 
thing against himself which she would not allow 
to pass without an attempt of faint denial.” 

“That birth low by comparison,” he continued, 
going on with his sentence, “ should not take upon 
itself as much as may be allowed to nobility by 
descent, is certain. Though the young prince 
may be superior in his gifts to the young shoe- 
black, and would best show his princeliness by 
cultivating the shoe-black, still the shoe-black 
should wait to be cultivated. The world has cre- 
ated a state of things in which the shoe-black 
can not do otherwise without showing an arro- 
gance and impudence by which he could achieve 
nothing.” 

“Which, too, would make him black his shoes 
very badly.” 


“No doubt. That will have to come to pass . 


anyway, because the nobler employments to which 
he will be raised by the appreciating prince will 
cause him to drop his shoes,” 

“Ts Lord Hampstead to cause you to drop the 
Post-office ?” 

“Not at all. He is not a prince, nor am Ia 
shoe-black. Though we are far apart, we are not 
so far apart as to make such a change essential 
to our acquaintance. But I was saying— I 
don’t know what I was saying.” 

“You were defining what ‘like’ means. But 
people always get muddled when they attempt 
definitions,” said the mother. 

“Though it depends somewhat on externals, 
it has more to do with internals. That is what I 
mean. A man and woman might live together 
with most enduring love, though one had been 
noble and wealthy and the other poor and a no- 
body. But a thorough brute and a human being 
of fine conditions can hardly live together and 
love each other.” 

“That is true,” she said. 
true.” 

“T hope it is true.” 

“Tt has often to be tried, generally to the great 
detriment of the better nature.” 

All this, however, had been said before George 
Roden had spoken a word to Lady Frances, and 
had referred only to the friendship as it was 
growing between her son and the young lord. 

The young lord had come on various occasions 
to the house at Holloway, and had there made 
himself thoroughly pleasant to his friend’s mo- 
ther. Lord Hampstead had a way of making 
himself pleasant, in which he never failed when 
he chose to exercise it. And he did exercise it 
almost always—always, indeed, unless he was 
driven to be courteously disagreeable by opposi- 
tion to his own peculiar opinion. In shooting, 
fishing, and other occupations not approved of, 
he would fall into a line of argument, seemingly 
and indeed truly good-humored, which was apt, 
however, to be aggravating to his opponent. In 
this way he would make himself thoroughly odi- 
ous to his step-mother, with whom he had not one 
sentiment in common. In other respects his 
manners were invariably sweet, with an assump- 
tion of intimacy which was not unbecoming; and 
thus he had greatly recommended himself to Mrs. 
Roden. Who does not know the fashion in which 
the normal young man conducts himself when he 
is making a morning call? He has come there 
because he means to be civil. He would not be 
there unless he wished to make himself popular. 
He is carrying out some recognized purpose of 
society. He would fain be agreeable if it were 
possible. He would enjoy the moment if he 
conld. But it is clearly his conviction that he is 
bound to get through a certain amount of alto- 
gether uninteresting conversation, and then to 
get himself out of the room with as little awk- 
wardness as may be. Unless there be a pretty 
girl, and chance favor him with her special com- 
panionship, he does not for a moment suppose 
that any social pleasure is to be enjoyed. That 
rational amusement can be got out of talking to 
Mrs. Jones does not enter into his mind. And 
yet Mrs. Jones is probably a fair specimen of that 
general society in which every one wishes to min- 
gle. Society is to him generally made up of sev- 
eral parts, each of which is a pain, though the to- 
tal is deemed to be desirable. The pretty girl 
episode is no doubt an exception—though that 
also has its pains when matter for conversation 
does not come readily, or when conversation, com- 
ing too readily, is rebuked. The morning call 
may be regarded as a period of unmitigated ago- 
ny. Now it has to be asserted on Lord Hamp- 
stead’s behalf that he could talk with almost any 
Mrs. Jones freely and pleasantly while he re- 
mained, and take his departure without that dis- 
locating struggle which is too common. He 
would make himself at ease, and discourse as 
though he had known the lady all his life. There 
is nothing which a woman likes so much as this, 
and by doing this Lord Hampstead had done 
much, if not to overcome, at any rate to quiet, the 
sense of danger of which Mrs, Roden had spoken. 

But this refers to a time in which nothing was 
known at Holloway as to Lady Frances. Very 
little had been said of the family between the 
mother and son. Of the marquis, George Roden 
had wished to think well, but had hardly succeed- 
ed. Of the step-mother he had never even wished 
to do so. She had from the first been known to 
him as a woman thoroughly wedded to aristocratic 
prejudices —who regarded herself as endowed 
with certain privileges which made her altogether 
superior to other human beings. Hampstead 
himself could not even pretend to respect her. 
Of her Roden had said very little to his mother, 
simply speaking of her as the marchioness, who 
was in no way related to Hampstead. Of Lady 
Frances he had merely said that there was a girl 
there endowed with such a spirit that of all girls 
of her class she must surely be the best and no- 
blest. Then bis mother had shuddered inward- 
ly, thinking that here too there might be possible 
danger ; but she had shrunk from speaking of the 
special ‘danger even to her son. 


“That, I fear, is 
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“ How has the visit gone?” Mrs. Roden asked, 
when her son had already been some hours in the 
house. This was after that last visit to Hendon 
Hall, in which Lady Frances had promised to be- 
come his wife. 

“Pretty well, taking it altogether.” 

“T know that something has disappointed you.” 

“No, indeed, nothing. I have been somewhat 
abashed.” 

“ What have they said to you ?” she asked. 

“ Very little but what was kind—just one word 
at the last.” 

“Something, I know, has hurt you,” said the 
mother. 

“ Lady Kingsbury has made me aware that she 
dislikes me thoroughly. It is very odd how one 
person can do:that to another almost without a 
word spoken.” 

“T told you, George, that there would be dan- 
ger in going there.” 

“There would be no danger in that if there 
were nothing more.” 

“ What more is there, then ?” 

“There would be no danger in that if Lady 
Kingsbury was only Hampstead’s step-mother.” 

“ What more is she?” 

“ She is step-mother also to Lady Frances. Ob, 
mother !” 

“ George, what has happened ?” she asked. 

“T have asked Lady Frances to be my wife.” 

“Your wife ?” 

“ And she has acceded.” 

“Oh, George !” 

“ Yes, indeed, mother. Now you can perceive 
that she indeed may be a danger. When I think 
of the power of tormenting her step-daughter 
which may rest in her hands, I can hardly for- 
give myself for doing as I have done.” 

“ And the marquis ?” asked the mother. 

“I know nothing as yet as to what his feelings 
may be. I have had no opportunity of speaking 
to him since the little occurrence took place. A 
word escaped me, an unthought-of word, which 
her ladyship overheard, and for which she re- 
buked me. Then I left the house.” 

“What word ?” 

“Just a common word of greeting—a word 
that would be common among dear friends, but 
which, coming from me to her, told all the story. 
I forgot the prefix which was due from such a 
one as I am to such as she is. I can understand 
with what horror I must henceforward be regard- 
ed by Lady Kingsbury.” 

“ What will the marquis say ?” 

“T shall be a horror to him also—an unutter- 
able horror. The idea of contact so vile will cure 
him at once of all his little Radical longings.” 

“ And Hampstead ?” 

“ Nothing, I think, can cure Hampstead of his 
convictions ; but even he is not well pleased.” 

“ Has he quarrelled with you ?” 

“No, not that, He is too noble to quarrel on 
such offense. «He is too noble even to take offense 
on such a cause. But he refuses to believe that 
good will come of it. And you, mother?” 

“Oh, George, I doubt, I doubt.” 

“You will not congratulate me ?” 

“What am Ito say? I fear more than I can 
hope.” 

“When I tell you that she is noble at all points, 
noble in heart, noble in beauty, noble in that dig- 
nity which a woman should always carry with her, 
that she is as sweet a creature as God ever cre- 
ated to bless a man with, will you not then con- 
gratulate me ?” 

“T would her birth were other than it is,” said 
the mother. 

“I would have her altered in nothing,” said 
the son. “Her birth is the smallest thing about 
her; but such as she is, I would have her altered 
in nothing.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
PARADISE ROW. 


Asoovr a fortnight after George Roden’s return 
to Holloway—a fortnight passed by the mother 
in meditation as to her son’s glorious but danger- 
ous love—Lord Hampstead called at No. 11 Para- 
dise Row. Mrs. Roden lived at No. 11, and Mrs. 
Demijohn lived at No. 10, the house opposite. 
There had already been some discussion in Hol- 
loway about Lord Hampstead, but nothing had 
as yet been discovered. He might have been at 
the house on various previous occasions, but had 
come in so unpretending a manner as hardly to 
have done more than to cause himself to be re- 
garded as a strangerin Holloway, He was known 
to be George’s friend, because he had been first 
seen coming with George on a Saturday afternoon. 
Hc had also called on a Sunday, and walked away, 
down the Row, with George. Mrs. Demijohn 
concluded that he was a brother clerk in the Post- 
office, and had expressed an opinion that “it did 
not signify,” meaning thereby to imply that Hol- 
loway need not interest itself about the stranger. 
A young government clerk would naturally have 
another young government clerk for his friend. 
Twice Lord Hampstead had come down in an om- 
nibus from, Islington, on which occasion it was 
remarked that as he did not come on Saturday, 
there must be something wrong. A clerk with 
Saturday half-holidays ought not to be away 
from his work on Mondays and Tuesdays. Mrs. 
Duffer, who was rded in Paradise Row as be- 
ing very inferior to Mrs. Demijohn, suggested that 
the y: man might perhaps not be a Post-office 
clerk. This, however, was ridiculed. Where 
should a Post-office clerk find his friends except 
among Post-office clerks? “Perhaps he is com- 
ing after the widow,” suggested Mrs. Duffer. But 
this also was received with dissent. Mrs. Demi- 
john declared that Post-office clerks knew better 
than to marry widows with no more than two or 
three hundred a year, and old enough to be their 
mothers. “But why does he come on a Tues- 
day?” asked Mrs. Duffer; “and why does he 
come alone?” “Oh, you dear old Mrs. Duffer !” 
said Clara Demijohn, the old lady’s niece, natu- 





rally thinking that it might not be unnatural that 
a young men should come to Paradise 
Ww. 


All this, however, had been as nothing to what 
occurred in the row on the occasion which is now 
about to be described. . 

“Aunt Jemima,” exclaimed Clara Demijohn, 
looking out of the window, “ there’s that young 
man come again to No. 11, riding on horseback, 
with a groom behind to hold him!” __ 

“Groom to hold him!” exclaimed Mrs. Demi- 
john, jumping, with all her rheumatism, quickly 
from her seat, and trotting to the window. 

“You look if there ain’t—with boots and 
breeches.” 

“It must be another,” said Mrs. Demijohn, 
after a pause, during whieh she had been look- 
ing intently at the empty saddle of the horse 
which the groom was leading slowly up and down 
the Row. 

“Tt’s the same that came with young Roden 
that Saturday,” said Clara, “‘ only he hadn’t been 
walking, and he looked nicer than ever.” 

“You can hire them all, horses and groom,” 
said Mrs. Demijohn; “but he’d never make his 
money last till the end of the month if he went 
on in that way.” 

“They ain’t hired. They’re his own,” said 
Clara. 

** How do you know, miss ?” 

“By the color of his boots, and the way he 
touched his hat, and because his gloves are clean. 
He ain’t a Post-office clerk at all, Aunt Jemima.” 

“T wonder whether he ean be coming after the 
widow ?” said Mrs. Demijohn. After this Clara 
escaped out of the room, leaving her aunt fixed 
at the window. Such a sight as that groom and 
those two horses moving up and down together 
had never been seen in the Row before. Clara 
put on her hat, and ran across hurriedly to Mrs. 
Duffer, who lived at No. 15, next door but one to 
Mrs. Roden. But she was altogether too late to 
communicate the news as news. 

“T knew he wasn’t a Post-office clerk,” said 
Mrs. Duffer, who had seen Lord Hampstead ride 
up the street; “‘ but who he is, or why, or where- 
fore, it is beyond me to conjecture. But I never 
will give up my opinion again talking to your 
aunt. I suppose she holds out still that he’s a 
Post-office clerk ?”” 

“She thinks he might have hired them.” 

“Oh, my! Hired them !” 

“ But did you ever see anything so noble as the 
way he got off his horse? As for hire, that’s 
nonsense. He’s been getting off that horse every 
day of his life.” Thus it was that Paradise Row 
was awe-stricken by this last coming of George 
Roden’s friend. 

It was an odd thing to do, this riding down to 
Holloway. No one else would have done it, 
either lord or Post-office clerk, with a hired horse 
or with private property. There was a hot July 
sunshine, and the roads across from Hendon Hall 
consisted chiefly of paved streets. But Lord 
Hampstead always did things as others would not 
do them. It was too far to walk in the mid-day 
sun, and therefore he rode; there would be no 
servant at Mrs. Roden’s house to hold his horse, 
and therefore he brought orfe of his own. He 
did not see why a man on horseback should at- 
tract more attention at Holloway than at Hyde 
Park Corner. Had he guessed the effect which 
he and his horse would have had in Paradise Row, 
he would have come by some other means. 

Mrs, Roden at first received him with consider- 
able embarrassment, which-he probably observed, 
but in speaking to her seemed not to observe. 
“Very hot indeed,” he said ; “ too hot for riding, 
as I found soon after I started. I suppose George 
has given up waiking for the present ?” 

“ He still walks home, I think.” 

“If he had declared his purpose of doing so, 
he’d go on though he had sunstroke every after- 
noon.” 

“T hope he is not so obstinate as that, my 
lord.” 

“The most obstinate fellow I ever knew in my 
life. Though the world were to come to an end, 
he’d let it come rather than change his purpose. 
It’s all very well for a man to keep his purpose, 
but he may overdo it.” 

“Has he been very determined lately in any- 
thing?” 

“No, nothing particular. I haven’t seen him 
for the last week. I want him to come over and 
dine with me at Hendon one of these days. I’m 
all alone there.” From this Mrs. Roden learned 
that Lord Hampstead, at any rate, did not intend 
to quarrel with her son, and she learned also that 
Lady Frances was no longer staying at the Hall. 
“T can send him home,” continued the lord, “if 
he can manage to come down by the railway or 
the omnibus.” , 

“T will give him your my lord.” 

“Tell him I start on the 21st. My yacht is at 
Cowes, and I shall go down there on that morn- 
ing. I shall be away Heaven knows how long— 
probably for a month. Vivian will be with me, 
and we mean to bask away our time in the Nor- 
way and Iceland seas; till he goes, like an idiot 
that he is, to his grouse-shooting. I should like 
to see George before I start. I said that I was 
all alone, but Vivian will be with me, George 
has met him before, and as they didn’t cut each 
other’s throat then, I suppose they won’t now.” 

“T will tell him all that,” said Mrs. Roden. 

Then there was a pause for a moment, after 
which Lord Hampstead went on, in an altered 
voice. “Has he said anything to you since he 
was at Hendon—as to my family, I mean?” 

“He has told me something.” 

“Twas sure he had. I should not have asked 
unless I had been quite sure. I know that he 
would tell you anything of that kind. Well?” 

“What am I to say, Lord Hampstead ?” 

“What has he told you, Mrs. Roden ?” 

“He has spoken to me of your sister.” 

“ But what has he said ?” 

“That he loves her.” 








“ And that she loves him ?” 

“That he hopes so.” 

“He has said more than that, I take it. They 
have engaged themselves to each other.” 

“So I understand.” 

“What do you think of it, Mrs. Roden ?” 

“What can I think of it, Lord Hampstead? I 
hardly dare to think of it at all.” 

“ Was it wise ?” 

“T suppose where love is concerned, wisdom is 
not much considered.” 

“But people have to consider it. I hardly 
know how to think of it. To my idea it was not 
wise. And yet there is no one living whom I 
esteem so much as your son.” 

“You are very good, my lord.” 

“There is no goodness in it, any more than in 
his liking for me. But I can indulge my fancy 
without doing harm to others. Lady Kingsbury 
thinks that I am an idiot because I do not live 
exclusively with counts and countesses, but in de- 
clining to take her advice I do not injure her 
much. She can talk about me and my infatua- 
tions among her friends with a smile. She will 
not be tortured by any feeling of disgrace. So 
with my father. He has an idea that I am out- 
Heroding Herod—he having been Herod — but 
there is nothing bitter in it to him. Those fine 
young gentlemen my brothers, who are the dearest 
little chicks in the world, five and six and seven 
years old, will be able to laugh pleasantly at their 
elder brother when they grow up, as they will do, 
among the other idle young swells of the nation. 
That their brother and George Roden should be 
always together will not even vex them. They 
may probably receive some benefit themselves, 
may achieve some diminution of the folly natural 
to their position, by their advantage in knowing 
him. In looking at it all round, as far as that 
goes, there is not only satisfaction to me, but a 
certain pride. I am doing no more than I have 
a right todo. Whatever counter-influence I may 
introduce among my own people will be.good and 
wholesome. Do you understand me, Mrs. Roden ?” 

“TI think so—very clearly ; I should be dull if I 
did not.” 

“ But it becomes different when one’s sister is 
concerned. I am thinking of the happiness of 
other people.” 

“She, I suppose, will think of her own.” 

“ Not exclusively, I hope.” 

“No; not that, 1 am sure. But a girl, when 
she loves—” 

“ Yes, that is alltrue. But a girl situated like 
Frances is bound not to—not to sacrifice those 
with whom fame and fortune have connected her. 
I can speak plainly to you, Mrs. Roden, because 
you know what are my own opinions about many 
things.” 

“George has no sister, no girl belonging to 
him ; but if he had, and you loved her, would you 
abstain from marrying her lest you should sacri- 
fice your—connections.” 

“The word has offended you.” 

“Not in the least. It is a word true to the 
purpose in hand. I understand the sacrifice you 
mean. Lady Kingsbury’s feelings would be—sac- 
rificed were her daughter—even her step-daugh- 
ter—to become my boy’s wife. Shie supposes that 
her girl’s birth is superior to my boy’s.” 

“There are so many meanings to that word 
‘ birth.’ ” 

“T will take it all as you mean, Lord Hamp- 
stead, and will not be offended. My boy, as he 
is, is no match for your sister. Both Lord and 
Lady Kingsbury would think that there had been 
—a sacrifice. It might be that those little lords 
would not in future years be wont to talk at their 
club of their brother-in-law the Post-office clerk, 
asithey would of some earl or some duke with 
whom they might have become connected. Let 
us pass it by, and acknowledge that there would 
be—a sacrifice. So there will be should you 
marry below your degree. The sacrifice would 
be greater, because it would be carried on to some 
future Marquis of Kingsbury. Would you prac- 
tice such self-denial as that you demand from 
your sister ?” 

Lord Hampstead considered the matter awhile, 
and then answered the question: “I do not think 
that the two cases would be quite analogous.” 

“Where is the difference ?” 

“There is something more delicate, more nice, 
requiring greater caution, in the conduct of a girl 
than of a man.” ; 

“ Quite so, Lord Hampstead. Where conduct 
is in question, the girl is bound to submit to strict- 
er laws. I may explain that by saying that the 
girl is lost forever who gives herself up to un- 
lawful love, whereas for the man the way back 
to the world’s respect is only too easy, even should 
he, on that score, have lost aught of the world’s 
respect. The same law runs through every act of 
a girl’s life, as contrasted with the acts of men. 
But in this act—the act now supposed of marry- 
ing a gentleman whom she loves—your sister 
would do nothing which should exclude her from 
the respect of good men or the society of well- 
ordered ladies. I do not say that the marriage 
would be well-assorted. I do not recommend it. 
Though my boy’s heart is dearer to me than any- 
thing else can be in the world, I can see that it 
may be fit that his heart should be made to suf- 
fer. But when you talk of the sacrifice which 
he and your sister are called on to make so that 
others should be delivered from lesser sacrifices, 
I think you should ask what duty would require 
from yourself. I do not think she would sacri- 
fice the noble blood of the Traffords more effect- 
ually than you would by a similar marriage.” 

As she thus spoke, she leaned forward from her 
chair on the table, and looked him full in the face. 
And he felt, as she did so, that she was singulay- 
ly handsome, greatly gifted, a woman noble to 
the eye and to the ear. She was pleading for her 
son, and he knew that. But she had condescend- 
ed to use no mean argument. 

“If you will say that such a law is dominant 
among your class, and that it is one to which 





you would submit yourself, I will not repudiate 
it. But you shall not induce me to consent to it 
by even a false idea as to the softer delicacy of 
the sex. That softer delicacy, with its privileges 
and duties, shall be made to stand for what it is 
worth, and to occupy its real ground. If you use 
it for other mock purposes, then I will quarrel 
with you.” It was thus that she had spoken, 
and he understood ig all. 

“T am not brought in question,” he said, slowly. 

“Can not you put it to yourself as though you 
were brought in question? You will at any rate 
admit that my argument is just.” 

“T hardly know. I must think of it. Sucha 
marriage on my part would not outrage my step- 
mother as would that of my sister.” 

“Outrage! You speak, Lord Hampstead, as 
though your mother would think that your sister 
would have disgraced herself as a woman !” 

“T am speaking of her feelings—noi of mine. 
It would be different were I to marry in the same 
degree.” 

“Would it? Then I think that perhaps I had 
better counsel George not to go to Hendon Hall.” 

“ My sister is not there. They are all in Ger- 
many.” 

“He had better not go where your sister will 
be thought of.” 

“T would not quarrel with your son for ail the 
world.” 

“Tt will be better that you should. Do not 
suppose that I am pleading for him.” That, 
however, was what he did suppose, and that was 
what she was doing. “I have told him already 
that I think that the prejudices will be too hard 
for him, and that he had better give it up before 
he adds to his own misery, and perhaps to hers. 
What I have said has not been in the way of 
pleading, but only as showing the ground on 
which I think that such a marriage would be in- 
expedient. It is not that we, or your sister, are 
too bad or too tow for such contact, but that you, 
on your side, are not as yet good enough or high 
enough.” 

“T will not dispute that with you, Mrs. Roden. 
But you will give him my message ?” 

“Yes; I will give him your message.” 

Then Lord Hampstead, having spent a full 
hour in the house, took his departure, and rode 
away. 

“ Just an hour,” said Clara Demijohn, who was 
still looking out of Mrs. Duffer’s window, “ What 
can they have been talking about ?” 

“T think he must be making up to the widow,” 
said Mrs. Duffer, who was so lost in surprise as 
to be unable to suggest any new idea. 

“ He’d never have come with saddle-horses to 
do that. She wouldn’t be taken by a young man 
spending his money in that fashion. She'd like 
saving ways better. But they’re his own horses, 
and his own man, and he’s no more after the wid- 
ow than he is after me,” said Clara, laughing. 

“T wish he were, my dear.” 

“There may be as good as him come yet, Mrs. 
Duffer. I don’t think so much of their having 
horses and grooms. When they have these 
things, they can’t afford to have wives too—and 
sometimes they can’t afford to pay for either.” 
Then, having seen the last of Lord Hampstead 
as he rode out of the Row, she went back to her 
aunt’s house. 

But Mrs. Demijohn had been making use of 
her time, while Clara and Mrs. Duffer had been 
wasting theirs in mere gazing and making vain 
surmises. As soon as she found herself alone, 
the old woman got her bonnet and shawl, and 
going out slyly into the Row, made her way down 
to the end of the street in the direction opposite 
to that in which the groom was at that moment 
walking the horses. There she escaped the eyes 
of her niece and of the neighbors, and was enabled 
to wait unseen till the man, on his walking, came 
down to the spot at which she was. standing. 

“My young man,” she said, in her most win- 
ning voice, when the groom came near her. 

“ What is it, mum?” 

“ You'd like a glass of beer, wouldn’t you, aft- 
er walking up and down so long?” 

“No, I wouldn’t — not just at present.” He 
knew whom he served, and from whom it would 
become him to take beer. 

“I'd be happy to pay for a pint,” said Mrs. 
Demijohn, fingering a fourpenny bit so that he 
might see it. 

“Thank ye, mum; no, I takes it reg’lar when 
I takes it. I’m on dooty just at present.” 

“ Your master’s horses, I suppose ?” 

“ Whose else,mum’ His lordship don’t ride 
generally aobody’s ’orses but his own.” 

Here was a success! And the fourpenny bit 
saved. His lordship! ‘‘Of course not,” said 
Mrs. Demijohn. ‘“ Why should he ?” 

“ Why, indeed, mum ?” 

“ Lord—Lord—Lord who, is he ?” 

The groom poked up his hat, and scratched 
his head, and bethought himself. A servant 
generally wishes to do what honor he can to his 


master. This man had no desire to gratify an 
inquisitive old woman, but he thought it deroga- 
tory to his master and to himself to seem to deny 


their joint name. “’Ampstead,” he said, look- 
ing down very serenely on the lady, and then 
moved on, not wasting another word. 

“T knew all along they were something out of 
the common way,” said Mrs. Demijohn, as soon as 
her niece came in. 

“ You haven’t found out who it is, aunt?” 

“You've been with Mrs. Duffer, I suppose. 
You two’d put your heads together for a week, 
and then would know nothing.” It was not till 
quite the last thing at night that she told her 


secret. “‘He was a peer. He was Lord’Amp- 
stead.” 

“ A peer !” 

“He was Lord ’Ampstead, I tell you,” said Mrs. 
Demijohn. 


“T don’t believe there is such a lord,” said 
Clara, as she took herself up to bed. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.} 
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GREBES AND THEIR NESTS.—[Sex Pace 842.] 




















“THERE WAS A PAUSE FOR A MOMENT, AFTER WHICH LORD HAMPSTEAD WENT ON, IN AN ALTERED VOICE,” 
[See Serta “ Marron Fay.”] 
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1, Pretty Bend Station. 


2. Bowen, 


8. Harbor-master’s. Residence. 
Pretty Bend Station. 


4, Milking-yard at Glencoe. 5. Cook’s Hotel, Bowen. 
8. Toll’s Creek. 9. Mare’s-nest Creek, 


SHEEP FARMING IN AUSTRALIA.—[Sez Pace 842.] 


6. Bowen Jetty. 


7. Dwelling-house at 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN IMPAIRED DIGESTION. 

I nave used Horsford's Acid Phosphate with success 
in cases of nervous prostration, wherein the digestion 
was more or less impaired; especially in those cases 
characterized by great prostration, with excessive 


sweating. 
—{Ado.)} Cleveland, O. E. C. Butz, M.D. 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that cannot but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Endorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Joun Perri, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Ady. ] 





CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 
Messrs. Rixer & Son: Clarendon Hotel. 
The value of your American Face Powder as a 
toilet requisite cannot be over-estimated. I in- 
dorse it with pleasure. Yours sincerely, 
—[ Adv, ] Ciara Louise Ketioae. 





Buy no Holiday Present without seeing Dr. Scott's 
beautifal Electric Hair and Flesh Brushes. They al- 
ways benefit well, and marvellously cure Headaches, 
Ne -uralgia, Dandruff, , Falling Hair, Bale ness, Rheuma- 
tism, etc. Price refunded if not as represented. At 
Drug and Fancy Stores.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalcgue. Established 1867. 
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LADIES STOP NEURALGIA 


By wearing Smith’s Patent Per- 
Sorated Buckskin Undergarments. 
They are a Great Preserver of 
Health, a preventive and cure for 
Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Neu- 
ralgia, enmaatin, and mary ills 
caused by colds. Soft as oe. 
they are desirable for aged pe 
sons and those troubled vith 
Weak Lungs, as they repel cold 
09 — a uniform warmth of 
Recommended by the 
Medical Faculty, and Saae ‘American Institute Med- 
al for twelve consecutive years. Descriptive circulars 
free to any D.C. Hall & Co., 
86 Leonard Street, N. Y. 
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special and prompt attention. 


5 SONS. 


Sea Skin Sacqes and. Clk 
Far-Lined Garments; 
Fur Trimmings, Mul, aud Colars 


{84 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, will receive 
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WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED. 


eep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


Standard in the Gov't Printing 


Schools,—sale 000 


the sale of any other 
aid in a —— in beining its 


Boonie in Public 


20 times as large 


become intelligent. 
CHERS 


r any othe: 
Published by G. a c. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
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Large Chromo Cards, Feathers, Hands with Name, 
10c., postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of weil-selected cocoa, Mr. ps has 
breakfast-tables with a delicatel 
which may save Us Many heavy 
by the judicious use of such a 
pore ee ong may be. grad 














articies of 
ually built up until strong 
ne to resist every tendency to disease. 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We 


many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
pure blood a y nourished frame,”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 


Also, Epps's Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


PRANGS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


PRANGS 


PRIZE XMAS CARDS. 


PRANGS 


NEW YEAR CARDS. 


PRANGS 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


PRANGS 


ARTISTIC PLAQUES. 





For SALE By ALL DEALERS. 
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Ks ORNAMENTS:, 





Patented November 12th, 12th, 1878. 
An entirely new manner of ornamenting (equal to hand-painting) 


SILK, LINEN, COTTON, AND OTHER FABRICS. 


Suitable for decorating 


Odor Bottles, Tidies, Pin-Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, &c. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


50c. and $1 Sample Packages of Silk Ornaments 


will be sent on receipt of amount. 


PALM & FECHTELER 


RETAIL DEPA 
403 BROAD 


AY, ‘y,’} New Vork. 





box, 25 cents. 


MINNIE HAUK, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Eytinge, 
Maud Granger, 
Mile. Angele, 
Kitty Blanchard, 


RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.) 


Five Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). 


To suit all complexions. Per 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 
SARAH BERNHARDT, MARIE ROZE, 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


ETELKA GERSTER, FANNY DAVENPORT, 


Ada Cavendish, 
Fanny Morant, 
Linda Dietz, 
Effie Ellsler, 
Marie Litta, 

E. von Stamwitz, 


Agnes Booth, 
Genevieve Ward, 
Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Katherine Rogers, 


and many others. 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(FOR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 


Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 

Three Shades—White, Flesh, and Pink. Large bottles, 50 cents. This is beyond all doubt the Purest and 
Most Satisractory Skin Lotion in existence, being Posrrive.y Guaranteed free from Arsenio, CORROSIVE 
Suptimare, Leap, Bismoru, Cuacx, Wurrina, Maenesta, or anytutne detrimental. 

The above articles are manufactured by one of the Oldest and Most Reliable drug firms in the City, 
viz.: WM. B. RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, between 2ist and 22d Streets, New York. 


Sold everywhere. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
T A A p A laxative and refreshing 
‘aculté de Pari 
n oa Rembatlon, Paria 
size, hemstitched, all letters, at 
25c.,85c.,50c. ,75c. and $1 each. 
ing unsatisfactory. 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, 


Fruit Lozenge 
un Constipation, 
head. 
G n i [LO Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 
Gentlemen’ '8 size, hemmed, at 
85c. each ; hemstitched at 50c., 
“The Linen Store,” 10 East 14th St., New York. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


ache, hemorrboids, 
75 cents the box. 
T5e., and $1 each. These goods 
Mime. Julian’s Specific is the only wnteiling 





Trade Mark. 





~~ congestion, &c. 
eas by E. GRILLON, 

LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 
With gaeitens ee | let- 
will be sent to any address pre- 
paid, on receipt of order and 
annoying’ dintig urements (rom the ——_S i. 


Sole Proprietor,’ 
a. je it Cinsee 

war- 

ranted pure linen. lies’ 

cash, the money will be 

returned for any goods prov- 

Chin, Arma, &c., without injaring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 








NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 





ment. Establiehed 1874. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 
Choice Poetical om pg ow = 
Tuenen and 25 pene: Reams aber ate 
an ar =; 
postpaid. Mss & WADE, 49 49 Barclay St., N. Y. 











The Best Stocking Supporter. 


The Hose Supporter as an improved method for holding up the stocking, (to take 
the place of the old fashioned unhealthy garter), has suffered in popularity and useful- 
ness by the want of a simple, i 


Jiab). 


and 





in WABREN’S PATENT HOSE SUPPORTER. (For description 
see the cut.) Children need no assistance in using them. A small piece of the hose 
nipped and drawn into the wedge-shaped slot takes positive holdand cannot be drawn 
out by force, but is easily disengaged by slipping it up and out the slot. 
one piece of metal. Cannot get out of order. Will not injure the finest stocking. 
Has no sharp edges or teeth and lays flat against the limb. Ask for them at thestores 
and take noother. If not found they can besent you by mail. Send for descriptive 
circularto WARREN HOSE SUPPORTER CO., Sole Manufacturers, 387 Deyon- 
shire Street, Boston, Mass. Agents wanted. 


lasp, whichis now fully supplied 
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White, 
or on pooctes ton Se. s cramps, 62 Tnnint on the Genuine. 


T LAST=—A LOVELY COMPLEXION. 
FACE POWDER have no fear of 
ess as Water. 

has most natural effect. Its immense sale, both here and in gee ng ee 
estly In- 


Pink, 


Conceals Blemish 


ADIES using RBICKSECKER’S 
L close scrutiny. It can not be 
emishes, Wears the best, and 


its wonderiul superiority over all. The Most Effective, pe ™ 


or Blonde. 25c. Wood box. 


Elegant Toilet Requisites, 146 William St., New sii 








BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS 


Unequalled for their effi absolute and 
eeeneiaet cacy, purity, 


Fa enie’s Secret of Beauty, $1 Box. 
led Veloutine Face Powders, 5(c. 
al $1 per Box. 


| > ~ommeed Lip -— Face Rouges, 
$1, $1 50 per Bottle. 


Applied free of isi 
SOMETHING NEW 
IN HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
OF MY INVISIBLE FRONT PIECES, 
THE MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 
weurer whether JoungSr oly ant for it nator 


looks, ceaeenenen, and comfort has simply no equal, 
from $5 to $ 


All Tate aes of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Malf Wigs, at lowest prices. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Handsomer and cheaper than at any other house. 


Illustrated Price-List free of charg: 


e, 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 


privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


R, LOW, SON, & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands, 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN : LB. BARS, 

















OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 
Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne. 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 
Acknowledged to be the best and most sat- 
isfactory Toilet Articles in the world. 
POR SALE EVERYWHERE. . 






















Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


: AVE” 


The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
"8 due to their 
IENCE, COMFORT 
by no means leant, 
D IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who hove om 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are le ger 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. pe Te e -< 
out of wave. One ey have NO 
of tthe FALSE so observable in 
ALL other waves and crim 
with ae 
hair is V 


n 0 be ON 
PuON, 1 107 => me, 
for Il ee | Cc ue free. 
ONLY at my Sen 12 East <1 ath Street. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soup By ALL DEALERS Toroucnour ue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—1878. 


CHAMPLIN'S LIQUID PEARI. 


Is an esgential favorite with 
Ladies of the Stage, Opera, 
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panded all eae. yop yy "Beware of 
imitatio ons. CHAMPLIN & CO.» Props., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
64 West 14th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
orative purposes. 8 cents for Catalogue. 
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Grand, Alle, & Orchard Sts, N.Y. 
HOLIDAY 


DISPLAY 
Toys, Dolls & Fancy Goods, 


In Our New Extension, which gives over 


115,000 SQUARE FEET 
IN WHICH TO TRANSAOT BUSINESS. 


FOR THE SELECTION OF 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


WE OFFER UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES. 
PROBABLY THE LARGEST VARIETY AND 
STOCK IN THIS CITY, FROM LOWEST TO 
FINEST GRADES. 


OUR BOOK DEPARTMENT 


IS VERY LARGE. 


IN VIENNA, GILT AND LEATHER GOODS, 
ASSORTMENT UNRIVALL ED. 


NEW DOLL ROOM. 


EXTRAORDINARY ASSORTMENT. 








We invite the children, accompanied by their par- 
ents and guardians, to visit our old 


Friend, Santa Claus. 


TOY CATALOGUE, giving a full List of Holida 
Goods, with illustrations and prices, sent by mail 
upon receipt of 15 cents. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 3114 Grand St. 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 
59, 61, and 63 Orchard St. 











A.E, Burkhardt & Co,, 


FURRIERS, 


CINCINNATI, 
WILL SEND TO APPLICATIONS AC- 
COMPANIED BY SATISFACTORY 
REFERENCES, THEIR “PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ALBUM,” SHOWING THE 








LATEST PARIS MODES IN SEAL. 


SKIN AND FUR-LINED GARMENTS 
OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE. — 
BOOKS ON 


BUILDING. 
For Illustrated Catalogue address 
WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, 
194 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Vear: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE........ccccccsesscoees $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 










Gabe doe scecscctenscuncte 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR ........:e0.csceeeeesceees 4 00 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
Any TWO above named ............... ..e5.5- 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE } <0-°++-+-+-">- ibs 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers).............0e0eeee0 

Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 2% cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrxr & Buorurrs. 





a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 
am > 
j= Andrews ovine Bed. 


ee seiion, _ out of sight; it saves room— 
strong and ‘comfortable. 15 








only by A. H 
Andrews & oo. Chicago, M1. 


se “ETCHING ON LINEN.” 
Full pc ay Illustrated Circulars and Resigns, 





Free! Address F. A. WHITING, Plainfield, N. 


Established 1840. 
JONES. 


WINTER AND HOLIDAY GOODS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, 
WRAPS, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC. 
NEWEST STYLES. 





Out-of-town residents are specially invited to give 
their attention to our new designs. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON. 





Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained. 


SILKS AND SATINS. A SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
DRESS GOODS. Ov QO BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 05 FANCY GOODS. 





DOMESTICS.Q oO rt EAR. 
LINENS. O bac ES. 
Po ee 








| Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York aye i} 


| 
= ) 








x x 
SHOES. 02 © Curiery. 
ie : 
UpnHo.stery. U5 oo CROCKERY. 
FURNITURE. 0 0 GLASSWARE. 


LACE CURTAINS. OA _ o REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. “VHOUSEFURN'G 60 Goons. 


~ 36 Distinct De Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


FUR GARMENTS. 


Seal - Skin Cloaks, Sacques, and Dolmans ; 
Fur-Lined Circulars in Satin de Lyon, Ar- 
mure, and Sicillienne; Reticule and Barrel 
Muffs in Seal, Black and Silver Fox, Beaver, 
and Chinchilla; Trimmings in all the Fash- 
ionable Furs. Also, a fine stock of Carriage 
and Sleigh Robes, &c., &c. 


Broadway & (9th St, 


THE LAN D 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


Summer and Winter Journeys through 
Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and North- 
ern Finland. By Paut B. Du Cuariy, 
Author of “Explorations in Equator- 
ial Africa,” “ A Journey to Ashango 
Land,” “Stories of the Gorilla Coun- 
try,” &c. With Map and 235 Illustra- 
tions. In Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, 
$7 50. 








The pleasantest and best book which has ever 
been written, to our knowledge, about the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula. —Pall Mall’ Budget, London. 

No writer has made travel in desolate regions 
more attractive: he seizes upon every object of 
animal and vegetable life, and he diversifies the 
closely descriptive portions of the work, in which 
useful knowledge is packed with professional 
skill, with personal details, anecdotes, and re- 
marks, that carry the reader on in an invariably 
pleasant companionship.— Spectator, London. 

The greatest book of travels of the season. It 
is the most interesting work Mr. Du Chaillu has 
yet published. * * * No work was ever published 
with his name on the title-page that was not 
laboriously prepared, but in this instance more 
than that was done. * * * It is unquestionably the 
greatest and most complete book of travels that 
has been published in many years.— NV. Y. Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


-EATTYS 0 - 27 stops, 10 Set Reeds, only 
$90. Pianos, $126 Rare Holiday Inducements 
Ready. Write or call pn ‘BEATTY, Washingtgn, N N. -J. 








$5 t0 $20 Mist bemeen Samples worth 8 fre tree. 
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KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., 7. ¥. 
SPECIAL OFFERINGS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS 


IN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, MILLINERY, 
SHOES, &c. 


OUR CUSTOMERS EXTEND FROM OREGON 
TO FLORIDA AND MAINE TO TEXAS, AND ARE 
DAILY INCREASING, 


SEND FOR OUR 
Descriptive Catalogue. 


WE-CONFIDENTLY ASSERT THAT YOU WILL 
SAVE MONEY BY MAKENG YOUR PURCHASES 
DIRECT FROM US. 

1F YOU HAVE NEVER PURCHASED FROM 
US, GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER, YOU WILL 
NOT REGRET IT. 


Mail Orders promptly and carefully filled. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th and 28th Streets. 


GREAT REDUCTION 


IN PRICES OF 


DECORATED BISQUES 


CARVED PAIENCE, 
ENAMELLED PLAQUES, 


MARBLE CLOCKS, 
OPERA-GLASSES, &c., 
ON ACCOUNT OF 


REMOVAL. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO,, 


3 Union Square, New York. 


Established 1833. 


WALTER BUHL & C0, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Mink Cloaks, Silk 
and Satin Fur-Lined Gar- 
ments, Gentlemen’s Fur 

Caps, Gloves, &e. 


Goods sent on approval to any 
part of the U.S. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


WALTER BUHL & CO. 





















DETROIT, MICH. 





JONES’ 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 


BAZAR, 


Price, postage paid, 15c. per Number; 50c. a Year. 
NOW READY. 
Stories by Eminent Authors, Poems and Art Articles, 


Home Decorations, Little Folks’ Friend, Household 
and Cooking Recipes, Fashions for the Winter. 





Special Inducement with this Number. 


Published by 0. JONES, 


175 Eighth Ave., New York. 


nBEST IN ee WORLD 








A CHARMING CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


The Poets and Poetry of Scotland 


The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: from the 
Earliest to the Present Time. Comprising 
Characteristic Selections from the Works of 
the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices. By James 
Grant Witson. With Portraits on Steel. 
2 volumes, 8vo, Cloth, $10 00; Half Calf, 
$14 50; Full Morocco, $18 00. 


The best work of its class ever published.—R. Surt- 
ton Maoxenzix, LL.D. 

General Wilson’s two volumes may certainly be 
taken as illustrative of their title, and the biographies 
are not the least valuable part of the work.— London 
Times, 

A valuable work, comprising the most beantiful 
productions of the Scottish — from Anglo-Saxon 
to the present time, set in a biographical and critical 
history of Scottish poetry, for a period of upwards of 
six hundred years.—Ear. Srannorr. 

It is a wonderful collection, and the lives are not 
the least wonderful part, so full of facts and feeling, 
too, and full also of de evotion to the subject. Is there 
any other country in the world that can produce ‘so 
many poets? I have recommended the great work— 
for it is all these—to many. * * * You should be happy 
in having done this good work, which need never be 
done again, it is so complete.—Dr. Joun Brown, au- 
thor of ** Rab and his Friends.” 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t®™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canade, on receipt v the price, 


OUR LITTLE ONES 


© THE NURSERY. 


The Most Beautifully Illustrated Magazine for Little 
People in the World. Published in 
Boston and London, 

The Nursery has been a Household Treasure for 
fifteen years. Our Lirrie Ones has completed its first 
year, and is a triumphant success. The two united. 
All its illustrations 

DRAWN BY THE BEST ARTISTS 
expressly for this Magazine, and engraved in the most 
artistic manner by ‘ean Anperew & Son. Original 
Poems, Sketches, and Stories by the 

BEST WRITERS FOR CHILDREN, 
Nothing low, vulgar, slangy, or sensational. Pure, 
elevating, and instructive ; 

BRIGHT, INTERESTING, AND AMUSING, 

“The most exquisitely beautiful magazine we ever 
saw.” —Herald, Columbus, O, 

* We wish it might find its way into every household 
where there are little people.”— National Baptist, Phila. 
$1.50 A YEAR. 15 CENTS A COPY. 

Newsdealers sell it, The Publishers send apecimen for 
@ three-cent stamp. The most liberal terms to agents. 

RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., 
149A Tremont St., Boston. 


CHRISTMAS. 


For Descriptive Catalogue of all classes of Goods, 
address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 


TILTON’S OUTLINE 


DESIGN CARDS for CHRISTMAS. 


To be painted by hand in water colors. Price, 50c. for 
each series of six cards, with Instructions for P: tinting, 
TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR BOX. 
Ten moist water colors and three brashes in aJapanned 
tin box. Price, 50c. Either of the above sent by mail 
on receipt of price, by 8. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


Quickly and 
ASTHMA] Permanent 
Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy CURED 
is unequaled as a positive 
Alterative and rapepsis, for 
Asthma and 


and Dy: yspepsia, 
and all their attendant evils. It does not merely 


afford temporary relief, but is a permanent cure. 
Mrs. B. Lf e, of Belmore, 0., says of it: hy am 



































cough and made e¢: expectoration easy. I now sleep all 
night without coughing.” If your druggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and testimonials to 
H. P. K. PECK & €0., 
_ Bros4way, New York, 


~ BARLO ws. |THE FAMILY ‘WASH BLUE. 

awe Sale by Grocers. 
INDIGO BLUE. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 

as N. Second St, Philadelphia. 

RIVATE THE ATRICA LS.—Catalogues 

of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, &c. 


Can be had free, by sending your address to 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 


HOPE™DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Na Drum. 


Always in position, but invisible te others, 
All mversation and even a rs heard dis- 
tinctly. We refer to those Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H. P. K. PECK & 00., 5s Broadway, New York. 











ts, 
ete., will be ey toany address on Peceipt of Six Cents. 
Postage s tam ps received as money. 


THE) BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 238 Market St., Philad’a. 


DESIGNS FOR ART 
NEEDLEWORK. 


Our Catalogue sent free on Application to 
8. W. TILTON & 00., Boston, Mass. 


$66 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatierr & Co. »Portland, Maine. 
12 **A Violet from Mother's Grave”. "& 49 other 
C. popular a words and music entire, all 

& CO., 47 Burclay St., N. ¥. 














—Send 25c. and receive be eypTt penne 
Advertising Cards. A. LL. DUNLEVEY & 
*CO., Importe rs of Teas, &c. te nd for 
Price-I List. Agents wanted. 29 and 831 Fulton St., N.Y. 


DLAYs, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalognes sent free b 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, No. 21 Beekman St., N. 


RUG P. ATTERNS! cifcutare address with 
stamp, E. 8. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 


Extra Fine White W edding Bristol Cards, Name 

in Scri pity »e equal to an Engraved Card, % cts., 
poutpeld: GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 

77 A Year and expenses to agents. Ontfit free. 

Addrese P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. C ‘ostly 
12 Outfit free. Address Truz «x Co. Augusta, Maine, 











a ag A week to Agents. $10 Outfit Free. 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Bazotay Sr., N. ¥. 
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SMITH CATCHING 


THE TRAIN. 





Poor SMITH HAD ALMOST REACHED HIS TRAIN BY HARD RUNNING, AND WOULD MOST CERTAINLY HAVE 
CAUGHT IT BUT FOR A LARGE DoG THAT PERSISTED IN FOLLOWING HIM, AND NIPPING HIS LeGs EVERY 
TIME HE ATTEMPTED TO RUN. 


MEETING THE DIFFICULTY. 
Frienp. ‘ Hello, old fellow, where are you going in that rig?” 


Seconp Frienp. “To an evening party. Had it made to order, so that if any near-sighted man mis- 
takes it for his own, I won't be liable to get the worst of the bargain.” 


FACETLE. 

Ma. Jones went home the other night considerably 
elevated, and aflicted with double vision. He sat for 
some time with his sleepy gaze riveted on Mrs. Jones, 
and then be quietly remarked, “* Well (hic), if you two 
gals don’t look enuff alike to be (hic) twins!” 

——_>—_— 

A school-teacher, discharged for using the rod too 
freely, applied for employment in a dressmaker’s es- 
teblishment. ‘ Have you had any experience in sew- 
ing ?” asked the dressmaker. 

*No,” was the reply ; “ but I have a thorough kuow- 
ledge of basting.” 


If a two-wheeled vehicle is a bicycle, and a three- | 
wheeled a tricycle, it does not follow that the one- 
wheeled is an icicle. It is a wheelbarrow. 

aquaiipedgpapenantip 

A Highland age igo the point of starting for 
this country, left his purse, containing a hundred 
pounds, at the railway station. On his return to his 
native town the purse was brought to him by a clerk, 


An Irish doctor declares that for invalids the only 

safe climate in Europe is North Africa. 
—_——_—~.—_——— 

A letter from a New York correspondent of an out- 
of-town newspaper ventures to question the right of 
men to rail at women for extravagance, and takes as.a 
basis to figure upon the outfit of ‘“‘a man who comes 





this way witha gay owing, softly whistling an air from 
Boccaccio.” This is the bill of particulars: Cane, $5; 
silk hat, $7; collar, 25 cents; scarf, $2; scarf pin, $30; 
fall overcoat, $60; shirt, $4; under-shirt, $2; coat and 
vest, $75; pantaloons, $15; accessories, $4; shoes, $9; 
seal ring, $40; watch and chain, $250; grand total, in 
the neighborhood of $500. 


who expected a slight recognition. The laird took 
the purse and counted the money, and then looked 
inquiringly at the clerk, who said, in astonishment, 
“Isn't it right, sir?” 
* Richt ? 
the interest?” 





o!” was the quick response. “ Whaur's 


When a Connecticut newspaper announces that “ the 
barn and contents of Mr. Giles Potter were burned on 
Thursday night,” one is naturally concerned to know 
what Mr. Potter had been eating or drinking to make 
him so inflammable. 

—_—__+_>—— 
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THE CHRISTMAS-CARD MANIA, No. 2.— ELoquent 18 PRAISE OF THE VERY DULL DAYS WHICH HAVE LONG SINCE PASSED AWAY.”—[Drawn By C. G. Busn.] 

















